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PREFACE. 



I HAVE allowed my young heroine, Bunchy, to tell 
her own story, because I feel sure that you, my dear 
little friends, who read it, will greatly prefer to hear 
from Bunchy herself all about her pretty home at 
Scarsbrook, her father and mother, her brothers and 
little sister, her aunts and grandmother, the pony she 
rode, the dog that loved her, the pigs, whom she reckoned 
amongst her best friends, than to hear it from me. 

I hope you will like my Bunchy, for I am very fond 
of her myself ; but you must love Marmaduke and little 
Winifred also. Bunchy has one grave fault — she is 
selfish. But what child who reads her story, if he or 
she were relating his or her own everyday life, could 
truthfully picture it faultless ? 

And though Bunchy has her faults, she has her 
good points, too. 
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She loves truth, and would scorn to deceive in the 
smallest way. 

She IS very quick to see good in her brothers and 
little sister, but very slow to detect their wrong-doings. 
Her wild spirits make her thoughtless, and, perhaps, 
at times, though I am sorry to say it, a little unladylike. 
They tempt her to think too much of self, and too 
little of others ; but the loving side of her nature, 
I hope, triumphs at last, and then you must 'own that 
Bunchy does try to correct her faults. 

E. C PHILLIPS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OUR FAMILY. 

B and I are the two wildest 
and worst of the family. Yes, 
■~ this is a fact, known to every- 

body. And I am worse even 
than Bob — much worse ; for 
Bob's a boy, and I'm a girl ; 
and he's eleven and a half, 
whilst I am nearly thirteen. 

I wonder I'm so bad, for 
it is always being dinned into 
my ears that the eldest of the 
family ought to set a good 
example; that a girl should 
be ladylike ; that when you ' 
Entering your teens you're a 

no longer, and a great deal 

is then expected of you. But I can't be good — I can't 
satisfy these great expectations ; and here I am, at 
twelve years and eleven months and a quarter, quite as 
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bad as, if not worse than, I was a whole year ago. 
I know I ^ought to have been a boy instead of a girl, 
then it would have been all right. 

How can I help bein^ unquiet and unladylike; 
having no love for dolls nor a taste for needlework? 
I never had a love for dolls, and I never shall have a 
taste for needlework. How can I help making large 
stitches when I ought to make small ones? being 
" slovenly, rough, and untidy," as Aunt Anne calls me, 
instead of prim and tidy ? Oh, why am I not a boy ? 

IVe often asked mother this question ; but she says 
she doesn't know. I would have been such a famous 
companion for Bob if I had been a boy. I would have 
played at cricket and football with him in the holidays 
from morning till night (not but what I can play both 
games now) ; and in school-time I would have worked 
hard, for there would have been some sense in learning 
if I had been a boy. But what is the good of a girl 
studying hard ? She can't have a profession ; she can't 
go to college. At all events, father says he would not 
care for his daughters to be women of that sort. 

How I sometimes hate my life ! Yes, it's a relief for 
me to say it— 7Sometimes I simply hate my life ! I want 
to be free ; I want to say, do, and think as I please, 
without any one interfering with me — and I can't. 
Even Bob's against me sometimes ; but he was good 
to me to-day, for when Aunt Anrie was finding fault 
with my looks, he took my part, and said he thought 
I was a very pretty girl, and that all his schoolfellows 
who had seen me said the same. I loved Bob for this. 
But he rather spoilt it afterwards by telling me, in 
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private, that he did like a girl to be a girl ; and though 
he was wonderfully fond of me, and thought me a first- 
rate companion, he could not help seeing that sometimes 
I was a little unladylike. 

It wasn't kind of Bob to say this, when he*s nearly 
eighteen months younger than I am ; and all I had 
done to call forth this unbrotherly remark was to sit 
in a tree in the orchard, reading " Alice in Wonderland." 
I believe Bob wanted my seat himself. Why shouldn't 
a lady sit in a tree if she likes i Why should she weigh 
every word she utters } — for that's what's expected of 
me. Why should she give up everything that makes 
her happy, in order to give pleasure to somebody else ? 
Why should she be untruthful } Yes, I mean what I 
say, though it sounds very funny. Aunt Susannah is 
most particular in saying, " People ought always to 
speak the truth ; " but^ when I say what I think, I am 
called " unladylike to a degree." And I can never say 
what I don't think to please all the aunts I've got. But 
the unfortunate part of it all is, that I am the eldest of 
the family ! 

Aunt Anne is very fond of comparing me to "a 
light set upon a hill," for she says that, as the eldest, 
my brothers and sisters naturally look up to me. I 
have only one sister and two brothers, but they are quite 
enough to whom to be an example. I am as sorry as 
Aunt Anne that they haven't a better light to guide 
them ; but I find that sorrow does not mend matters. 
And if only the scapegoat of the family were not 
entering her teens ! 

There are just four of us "children of the Farm," 
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as we are often called — Bob and I, Marmaduke and 
Winifred. Haven't the two little ones splendid names ? 
I often think that these good names influence their 
manners, and make them the model children they are ; 
but what can be expected of plain Bob and Bunchy ? 
My real name is Caroline, or Carrie ; but no one, but 
grandmother in London, ever gives me my real name ; 
for when I was Winifred's age I was fat and rosy, and 
was said to look all clothes, and then the nickname of 
" Bunchy " was given to me, which has stuck to me ever 
since. Sometimes Bob and I are called the "mis- 
chievous B's." This is father's name for us. Bob 
doesn't like to be nicknamed ; I don't mind it at all. 

It is very funny, but the whole of our family seems 
to go in pairs. There's father and mother, of course ; 
Bob and I, and we're capital friends when we do not 
quarrel, ivrhich is really very seldom ; Marmaduke and 
Winifred. Marmaduke is six years old — we call him 
Duke for shortness, though it's very much like a dog's 
name — and little Winny, the baby, is four. Then the 
aunts go in pairs, too, and so do the servants. Aunt 
Anne and Aunt Susannah, and Aunt Louisa and Aunt 
Agatha. Theirs is a rather large family, for they are all 
sisters ; and then they're all, again, sisters to my father 
and his brother. Uncle Ted, who is now abroad. I can't 
describe all the servants, as it would take too long. 
There's mother's nurse and Winifred's nurse, a cook, 
housemaid, nursemaid, and all the dairy-maids, John 
and the groom, the shepherds, gardeners, carters, and 
heaps of farm labourers. But I know I counted them 
all up one day, and then they were an even number. 
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I sometimes think that, if I hadn't so many aunts, 
I shouldn't have half so many scoldings, nor half so 
many faults. I can't please every one, so I try to please 
no one, and, I must own, I don't quite please myself 
either. 

" That girl's such a tomboy ! " one aunt says — ^my 
father's sisters all live with us, and, because my mother's 
an invalid, they look after the family. " She's so dread- 
fully careless, loud, and untidy! " another remarks. " She's 
such a shocking example for her brothers and little 
siste^ ! " a third puts in. " It's my opinion there's nothing 
at all to be done with her," the fourth sums up. And I 
don't care what any one of them thinks or says. But 
there is one person in this world for whom I do care, 
and I mind very much what she says and thinks — ^yes, 
just one, and that is my darling mother ; but I see her 
so seldom. 

She is always ill and in her own room, and the 
aunts try to keep me out of it as much as they can. I 
steal in when I can for a little time to sit by the bedside, 
and sometimes she sends for me. Then I am quite 
quiet. I could not talk much, or loudly, in dear mother's 
sick presence ; I could not wilfully worry her ; and she 
does not half know what a mad girl I am. 

I tell her little things sometimes, for I can't keep 
everything from her, and when she says that I have 
done wrong, I make up my mind to try to be better. 
I only really feel sorry for my faults when I know that 
they have grieved her. 

Bob and I are so afraid of making mother worse by 
talking, that though we sometimes go into her room 
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together to have a chat, we sit there for half an hour 
without speaking six words between us. 

She is very weak. I often wonder why she is so ill, 
and when she will get well again. I would give a good 
deal to see her better. I think, for mother to be well, 
I would always be ill myself. I often tell her so, and 
then she kisses me, as no one else ever kisses me, and 
says, " God knows best, dear Bunchy, what is good for us, 
and why He afflicts me. We must not question His will." 

"A visit to mother's sick-room," as Bob and I 
always call it, quiets me wonderfully for a little ; but I 
have such wild spirits, that when I get out again into 
the warm sunshine and fresh air, I forget mother is so 
ill — it is thoughtless of me, I know ; I forget what IVe 
to do to please her ; in fact, I forget everything but the 
pleasure and excitement of the moment, and Tm my 
wild, reckless self again. And then, too, mother has been 
ill so long, that I am afraid we have almost grown 
accustomed to her illness by now. 

Of all her children, little Winifred's most like mother. 
She is a gentle, affectionate little thing, that you cannot 
help petting and loving. * Every one who knows mother, 
loves her ; and Winifred has the same shaped face, the 
same large, violet eyes with long lashes, and the same 
pale look. She. is a pretty little child, with a small 
mouth and Grecian nose — as I heard it called the other 
day, or I should not know a Grecian nose from a 
Roman — and she has a dimple on her chin, which, Aunt 
Anne says, is " an infallible sign of goodness." Nature 
forgot to give me a dimple on my chin. I think she 
forgot to give me a great many good things, for Aunt 
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Anne hasn't found one good point in me yet, after nearly 
three years* close watching. 

But I cannot forget that Bob says I'm pretty, and 
Bob is not a bad judge after all. I can't think I am — 
I wish I could — because I am not a bit like mother. I 
am dark, with dark eyes, dark hair (" dark expression," 
Aunt Susannah says, " and dark manners ") ; but still Fd 
rather go by Bob's description, and he says I have "jolly 
dark, flashing eyes, a stunning complexion, and nut- 
brown hair." Bob is dark, too, and people say he is a 
very handsome boy. Even in complexions, you see, the 
family goes in pairs. 

Aunt Anne says Marmaduke is a regular Saxon 
boy, so Saxon boys must be very fair. But I have 
not said anything yet about father. He is. something 
like all his sisters, they've each a little bit of him ; so 
their complexions must be dark too, for he is quite as 
brown as I am — in fact, everybody says Bob and I take 
very much after our father. 

This, then, is the description, as good and as true a 
one as I can give, of us Prescott family ; and though I'm 
the eldest, though I'm a girl, though I've the same 
complexion as my aunts, though I only want three 
weeks to have really entered my teens, it is only fair to the 
others to say again that I am the very worst of the lot. 

We live in the country, and I am very glad we do, 
for, from what Bob tells me of London, I am sure I 
could not bear it. But Bob only knows London from 
being at school there. 

Our village of Scarsbrook is a very quiet place — so 
quiet, that perhaps you may never have heard of it ; but 
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though this village is quiet, it is very pretty, and so 
surrounded by hills, that some people say it might be 
called, instead of the village, the valley of Scarsbrook. 
My father, who is a very rich farmer, owns a very large 
portion of the Scarsbrook property. His farms are very 
large, and he has many hundred acres of land. Farmer 
Prescott is a great man among the villagers ; whatever 
people want, they come to him for it, and they want a 
"good many things in the course of a week. 

It is now nearly three years ago since my aunts 
came to live with us. Till then, they always lived in 
London, and it was there, I suppose, that they learnt to 
think so much of " polished manners." I tell them they 
can't expect to see these " polished manners "in a 
farmer's daughter ; but they are very angry when I say 
that, as they think so much of their pet brother, the 
farmer. I tell them that they can't expect me to be 
very ladylike when I have been brought up amongst 
pigs, and that I should prefer, any day, to run wild in 
the fields, to churn the butter, milk the cows, pet my 
brothers the pigs, groom the horses, if I might, to going 
to a fashionable London school. 

I'm a regular farmer's daughter — a bred-and-born 
country bumpkin, and I am not ashamed to own it ; and 
if my father were a poor farmer instead of a rich one, 
I believe his eldest daughter would be very useful to 
him, and her relations would not be ashamed of her, as 
they are now. 

Ours is really a lovely farm — the largest for miles and 
miles round, and the farm-house is so large and well-built, 
that even the aunts think it perfection, and they have 
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all grown fat since they came to live in it. My aunts 
are not very old — at least, I should not call them so, 
unless I measured their ages by my great age of twelve 
years, eleven months and a week, and then of course I 
should call them very old. I should think that Aunt 
Anne is about forty, and Aunt Agatha about twenty-six 
or twenty-seven ; the other two come in between. They 
were always a very united family ; and when their mother 
died, I have heard that my good-natured father said, 
as his farm-house was large enough to accommodate a 
much larger family even than theirs (I should be sorry 
to see it accommodate a larger family of aunts), they 
had better come and live at Scarsbrook, and they came. 

Aunt Anne is supposed to look after the house and 
family for my mother ; but all the aunts seem to look after 
the family. The house servants they manage between 
them, but the farm they understand little or nothing 
about. The farm servants have all been with us for years, 
and, as they learnt their work when my mother was 
well and strong, they do not require many orders now. 

You should see the dairy, with its many compart- 
ments and perfect arrangements'; you should see the big 
chums ; and, when the aunts are out of the way, you 
should see me churning. I can make capital butter 
now, almost without help. I know exactly how long 
to let the cream stand. I know when I have churned 
enough, and the right quantity of salt to put into the 
butter, without any one telling me a word ; but. some- 
times, when my aunts catch me with my large apron on, 
and my sleeves tucked up, and the heavy churn in my 
hand, they do look horrified ! 
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I don't want to be a fine lady. I should hate to 
wear fine dresses, for I know I should always tear them. 
I don't care to be able to do difficult sums and play 
grand pieces on the piano. I am so much happier 
milking the cows and exchanging confidences with the 
pigs, and all the aunts in the world won't change my 
nature, I'm sure. 

Dear old father ! I love him very much, and when- 
ever I get a chance I slip off from lessons and go all 
over the farm with him, looking at the different work 
thafs going on, and watching the labourers. And father 
never sends me away. 

Aunt Agatha's my governess, and I have five good 
hours a day lessons with her ; but when Bob comes home 
for his holidays, I have holidays too. And Bob's home 
now! 

All the farm labourers are my friends. They like to 
see " Miss Bunchy " at work in the fields, and they say 
they work all the better themselves when I look on or 
help. Why can't I choose my own life? Why can't 
I live in the fields and grow with the buttercups and 
daisies, even if I am nearly thirteen ? Why must I 
always be found fault with ? 

It seems to me that nobody and nothing in this 
world is right. Mother says that all things are well and 
wisely planned, and that we should know this to be the 
case if we only looked at things with proper eyesight. 
I am sure I must be very blind, and see and know 
nothing. But stay ; I know one thing, and I am off to 
tell Bob the news at once — haymaking begins in real 
earnest to-morrow. 



CHAPTER II. 

HAYMAKING. 

I ACTUALLY foi^ot one of my brothers when I was 
naming the family, but how I came to do this I cannot 
think ; for if I am the worst — and no one seems anxious 
to dispute this fact — he is the very best of us all, 

Neptune hasn't his equal living ; there is no one to 
pair off with him, for the old tabby in the kitchen and 
the two sheep-dogs are not even worthy to have their 
dinner at the same hour as my Newfoundland. 

He's a perfect dog of dogs, a thoroughbred — and 
he belongs to me ! One reason that Bob thinks so 
much of me — and he does think a good deal of me, 
though he mocks the aunts sometimes to find fault — 
is that Neptune is my own indisputable property, given 
to me by my uncle-godfather six years ago. 

He comes next to Marmaduke in age, for he was six 
weeks old when I first had him, and then, I remember, 
Marmaduke was a few months old. My godfather 
brought me the " puppy " for a present, and I have 
loved Uncle Ted for his present ever since. 

I never called Neptune "the puppy." I looked upon 
him as another dear little brother ; and every month and 
every year, as we have both grown older, we have 
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become more faithful and devoted to one another. And 
Nep doesn't see my faults ; Nep does not think me 
unladylike if I jump off a wall with him, or run a race ; 
he is not shocked that in three weeks* time I shall be 
thirteen. * 

We are the dearest and best of friends, Nep and 
I ; and when Bob is at school, I tell him many of my 
secrets and heaps of my troubles, and if the aunts are 
very cross, I get him to take me off for a ramble through 
the property, which he enjoys as thoroughly as I do. 
But, of course, on these occasions we are so happy that 
we not only forget our troubles, but our duties also, and 
stay out ever so much too late, and so deserve another 
scolding by the time we reach home. 

" Why, it would be quite wicked to be in any but the 
best of spirits such lovely weather ! " 

I dreamt I said this to Aunt Anne, but it was only 
a dream, for when I opened my eyes to look at the 
aunt, whom in fancy I addressed, I was still in bed. 
Aunt Anne, I am sure, was still snoring in the next 
room, and Neptune was barking outside my door for me 
to wake, get up, and go for a run before breakfast. I 
was very glad that Neptune barked, for I jumped up 
directly, and when I ran to the window and looked out, 
the very brightest of July suns was already up and 
shining. I wasn't long in my bath; I wasn't long 
dressing ; I wasn't a second combing my hair ; I'm 
afraid I was a very short time saying my prayers ; and 
then I knocked at Bob's door, and told him to be quick, 
as Nep and I were off to the hay before breakfast. He 
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said he would not be a minute ; I do not think he was 
much more than five before he joined us in the summer- 
house, where we waited for him. 

"Whatever have you got on this morning?" Bob 
asked, as he came up ; " you do look rum ! *' 

" I couldn't wait to dress properly," I answered ; 
" Nep hurried me so." 

"I think I like your get-up," Bob then said, in a 
more flattering tone of voice ; " but I can't think what 
youVe on." 

I do not wonder that Bob could not make out my 
costume, for it was very funny. I had put on no 
frock — onlj^ a jacket over my top petticoat. I thought 
this was good enough for the early morning, especially 
as I meant to have a good romp in the hay, and I 
knew there would be fences to climb over on our way 
to it. I thought I was very wise not to put on a clean 
print frock, that I should be sure to soil, or tear a long 
slit in, before I got half-way home again. Then I wore 
a large leghorn hat to keep off the sun, for even the 
early sun was hot, and Aunt Anne says that dark people 
scorch much quicker than fair. Neptune was satisfied 
with my appearance, at all events, for he, wise fellow, 
knew that it meant license for fun and scramble. The 
haymakers were already in the meadow. I think hay- 
making was very late this year — ^but all the better for 
Bob and me, as it agreed with our late summer holidays. 

How I envied the haymakers ! I thought, when I 
looked at them, that they could not have a trouble in 
the world. I thought it must be the happiest thing 
imaginable to have on clothes too old to spoil, and to 
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be obliged to be cutting down hay, raking it, making it 
into hay-cocks, and carting it, from morning till night. 

It was a quarter to seven when we reached the hay- 
field, and the haymakers had been hard at work for 
nearly two hours. They were not at all surprised to 
see me — none of the workpeople were ever surprised 
at anything I did. It was only the aunts who could 
not grow accustomed to my ways. We had not very 
long to be out I told Bob, as we went along, that we 
must be in to prayers at a quarter to eight at least. As 
the prayers were always very punctual, we must be in 
ten minutes before that time, for I had to dress first. I 
could not go to prayers, or breakfast, the figure I was, 
and breakfast followed prayers at eight o'clock. Every- 
thing went by clockwork at the farm — the aunts were 
very punctual, and so was my father. Our being late 
for prayers, or for a meal, was one thing that made him 
angry. Bob said he would be sure to look out for the 
time, and I trusted to Bob. 

This must be one of my great faults — trusting to 
other people, for it is always bringing me into trouble. 
I never care to bother to look out for myself. ! 

Bob and I went to work in real earnest. The aunts 
would have thought we should have our legs cut off, if 
they could have seen us in the midst of the mowing 
down of the hay ; but we were really very careful as we 
followed the mowers, and raked it into pooks. Neptune 
could only look on. 

I did not work very long, for I had promised Nep a 
game, and I always keep my promises to him; so I 
returned my fork to the haymakers, and off we bounded 
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into the thickest of the hay. He did not mind having 
handfuls of it thrown at him, and only tossed it off with 
his beautiful head. 

It was glorious fun ! No time like the early morn- 
ing to enjoy good haymaking. 

Bob soon left his work, too, and came to join us. 
" Look here. Bunchy," he said ; " we'll have a lark with 
Neptune. 1*11 hide you in the hay, and see if he can 
find you. First I'll throw this stick a long way off, and 
while he's hunting for it, I'll bury you." 

I agreed, and threw myself down upon the ground. 
The sensation of being buried was not very agreeable, 
but I generally did everything that Bob asked me, 
whether I liked it or not. 

I lay on my face, which I rested on my hands, and 
my leghorn hat protected my head. Bob went hard to 
work, but it seemed some time before I was quite 
hidden by the hay — at least, whenever I asked, in a 
muffled voice, if Nep could not be called now, Bob said 
he was not quite ready. 

At last he said there was not a scrap of me to be 
seen, and I must be quite still, as Nep had found the 
stick, and was now coming. I think I never felt so 
uncomfortable in my life. I might not move ; I could 
not see ; I could hardly breathe ; and if I tried to unclose 
my eyes, the chance was the hay would blind me. 

" Where is she ? Where's your missis } " I heard Bob 
say to Neptune ; and I hoped, with all my heart, that 
the dog would soon answer the question by bringing me 
to light. 

" Can you find her, Nep } " he asked ; and then the 
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dear fellow began sniffing and pamng, first me and then 
the ground, and with a few strokes of his big nose he 
soon removed the hay from off me, and I could see 
daylight once more. 



"I don't like being buried," I said to my brother, 
■ who seemed thoroughly to have enjoyed himself; "it's 
a very uncomfortable sensation." 

Nep was pleased to see me again, ind it seemed a 
relief to him to hear me talk. I do not think he fancied 
that I had been buried for fun. 

What a figure I was when I stood up ! And what was 
the time now ? This was my first thought, for it would 
take me a long while to get ready for breakfast. My 
boots were full of hay ; my stockings looked almost 
black ; my hair, in spite of the leghorn, was matted and 
covered with dust I could not scold Bob, for I had 
allowed him to do it, and, as the aunts would have said, 
/ was the one who ought to have known better ! 



CHAPTER III. 
THE TIME. 

" What time do you think it is, Bob ? " I asked, feeling 
dreadfully dirty. 

" I suppose about half-past seven," he answered, 
carelessly. 

Time had passed quickly with Bob. It had passed 
quickly with me, too, but I was sure it was later 
than that, for we had done something in the way of 
work and play. We hurried back to the haymakers, 
and found them eating their breakfast. This was a bad 
sign, for they did not breakfast till a quarter to eight. 

" What time is it ? " Bob called out. 

" About five minutes to eight, sir," they answered. 

" Oh, Bob ! " I exclaimed, and glanced at my dread- 
fully dirty, untidy self. " Prayers must be nearly over, 
and we shan't be home for another ten minutes. They 
will have begun breakfast, and it will take me ever so 
long to get tidy again. I shan't be down till a quarter 
past eight. What shall I do .' " 

" Say you slept too late," Bob suggested. 

" I could not say what ^as untrue," I answered ; "and 
that would not help me, for I ought not to have been 
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so lazy ; besides^ they would all know that it was a false 
excuse, for Aunt Anne has looked into my room, herself, 
before now, and has seen that I have gone out without 
remembering to open my window/' 

We hurried on as fast as we could. I really felt 
frightened now, because I knew father would be angry. 
I wanted to be angry myself with some one, but I did 
not know with whom to be so. I could not blame Bob ; 
poor Nep had done no harm, except in barking to wake 
me, and I had already thanked him for that. The 
servants were really the only people to blame, because 
they were so punctual in ringing the bells and taking 
up breakfast; and yet, if they were not punctual, Aunt 
Anne would scold them. No, there was no one in fault 
but myself, and I despised myself now for being so 
cowardly as to wish to cast blame upon any one else. 

" Look, Bob," I said, " there is John coming towards 
us. I suppose father has sent him to see what we are 
about." 

I could see that John was smiling at my appearance, 
and, for once in my life, I think I was a little bit 
ashamed of myself. 

" Master sent me to look where you and Miss 
Bunchy were, sir," he said, as he met Bob, who had run 
on before me, " and I was to tell you to go home at 
once.'* 

" All right," said Bob ; " we're going." 

Bob and I never excused ourselves to servants, and, 
though we wanted to know, we did not like to ask 
John, if father was very angry. 

Even John called me "Miss Bunchy," I was not even 
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"Miss Caroline" to him. Why did not Aunt Anne, 
who says she teaches the servants everything, teach 
them to call me by my proper name ? How can I learn 
to respect myself when no one respects me ? 

I ran. on as fast as I could, but Bob was still in front 
of me. I could not help laughing, even now, and when 
Bob looked round to see how I felt, I only laughed the 
more. 

I don't think Bob liked to go in so late. We all 
dreaded to displease father, for he was so very good 
to us. 

Bob waited for me at the door. " I say. Bunchy," he 
said, " what are you going to do ? " 

" Going to wash and dress," I said, as I slipped past 
him, and ran up a back staircase to my room. " You 
go in, and say I'm coming." 

Bob must have gone into the breakfast-parlour, for 
I heard the door close. I had not time to see what 
really happened. 

For the second time that morning I began to dress. 
I had no idea that hay could make any one as dirty as 
my glass told me I now was. My hair was so matted> 
that it took more than five minutes to comb through, 
and I broke two teeth out of the comb in doing this. 
The water in which I washed my face and hands 
became very black ; but as I put on my clean print frock, 
I was very glad that I had not put it on before. I 
looked very tidy now, and I thought, as I glanced at 
myself once more in the looking-glass, " father will be 
pleased to see me with such a colour." 

But when I went into the room, at twenty minutes 
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past eight o*clock, father never looked up to see if I had 
a colour or not. I went round to wish him "good 
morning," but he would not let me kiss him. I knew 
then that he was really angry. 

" You had better get your breakfast at once, 
Bunchy," he said ; " we have all nearly finished. . The 
breakfast-hour is eight o*clock." 

Bob and I exchanged glances. 

Bob smiled because I looked so clean and different. 
I could not smile, because I knew how angry father 
really was ; and though ' it was not quite the same to 
me as grieving dear mother, I did not like to see that 
look on my father's face, for he was so good and 
indulgent to us all, that each one of us felt there was 
something very wrong when he could be really put out. 




CHAPTER IV. 

MY MOTHER. 

" Mother wants you to go and sit with her while 
nurse lies down," Marmaduke came and whispered to 
me, whilst Bob and I were still finishing our breakfast. 
Duke had just been up to see if mother would take 
another cup of tea. She had had a very bad night, 
poor mother ! and neither she nor nurse had slept ; that 
was why nurse was now to lie down. 

All this Duke explained to me whilst I made haste 
to finish my breakfast. Father's angry looks had not 
taken my appetite away. I don't know whether they 
ought to have done so or not, but I could not help it ; 
I think I never felt more hungry in my life than I did 
this morning. Haymaking before breakfast does give 
you an appetite ! Bob was hungry, too, for we both 
went on eating long after every one else had left the 
table. Of course, there was this excuse, that they had 
had a twenty minutes' start of us ! I was generally 
delighted at a call to mother's room, but this morning 
I rather dreaded to obey it, though I was very glad 
that I, wild Bunchy, was chosen to take nurse's place. 
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" I am going to see mother now, Bob/* I said, as I 
rose from the table. " Are you coming too ? " 

" Mother hasn't sent for me," he answered. " I think 
you had better go alone." 

Bob was a coward this morning. Yes, I am sorry 
to say it, but he really was. Mother often did not send 
for him, and still he went to see her with me ; but 
to-day he thought she would reprove me — I can't say 
scold, for her scoldings were always so kind — and he 
did not want to come in for his share of the reproof too. 

" Good morning, mother darling," I said, as I went 
up to the bed and kissed her. 

She did not turn away. Mother never refuses to 
kiss me, whatever I have done ; and she looked so good 
and kind. I really think mother has the sweetest, best 
face I ever saw ; and I heard the rector say the other 
day that she was a good womian. 

As I looked at her this morning, her dear face was 
just like the picture of an angel she once showed to me. 
There was something, I thought, so unearthly in her 
look ; something so unlike everybody who was well and 
lived at the farm. She had lines on her face, but she 
did not look exactly careworn. She seemed always 
quite happy in herself — not discontented, as I so often 
am, though she is very ill and I am quite well. I never 
had these thoughts till this morning; but when I sat 
by her bedside, and held her dear, thin hand in my fat 
one, and kissed her soft cheeks, these thoughts would 
come into my mind, and then I felt what Aunt Anne 
would call "quite subdued." But this feeling won't 
last — I know it won't ; nothing but wild recklessness 
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ever lasts with me. I wonder why I am so rude and 
rough, when mother is so good ! I wonder why Winifred 
has all mother's goodness, and I none of it ! 

I kissed her again and again. " Oh, darling mother,'* 

I said, "you look so ill and " 

" And what ? " 

'* I was going to say ' sad,' but I don't think it's the 
right word. Are you sad, mother } " 

"A little, this morning, dear. Can you guess why ? " 
" Because Bob and I went out haymaking before 
breakfast ? " 

"Not because you went out haymaking before 
breakfast." 

" Because we came home late } " 
" Because you were not at prayers this morning, and 
because you disobeyed your father, who has told you 
always to be punctual at prayers and meals, and I am 
afraid you made no apologies for doing so. I should 
have liked you to have said you were sorry." 

"I never make apologies, mother," I answered. 
"We did not know it was so late, or we should have 
come in earlier. Why need they have told you any- 
thing about it } Why need you have been worried } " 

" I heard you go to your room. Bunchy, after the 
clock had struck eight, and asked why you were not 
at breakfast. Then I was told that you and Bob had 
just returned from haymaking." 

" It wasn't a great fault, mother dear," I said, coax- 
ingly. 

"Disobedience is always a great fault. Bunchy. 
You must learn to obey your father, and your aunts, in 
all things." 
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I wanted to say that I did not like having so many 
aunts, and that I never meant to obey them ; but I saw 
mother was looking rather paler than usual, and I knew 
that I should vex her if I said this, so I only kissed her 
again and whispered, "Why don't you get well, mother, 
and look after us ? I would always obey you then." 

"I cannot get well, Bunchy, unless God wills that 
I should. And something tells me now that He never 
means me to be well again," mother said softly ; " but 
if you love me and wish to please me, obey your aunts, 
Bunchy, and try to be a good girL" 

"And give up churning, and helping to milk the 
cows and feeding the pigs and poultry } Oh, mother, 
the aunts want so much of me. Would you have me 
give up all this pleasure } " 

" No, darling. I like you to take an interest in the 
farm, and I do not think your aunts would wish you to 
give up all you mention ; but I want you to grow up 
thoughtful and ladylike. I do not wish the farm 
servants to be able to say that Miss Prescott is rude 
and rough." 

"The farm servants like me, mother; they always 
say they are ready to do anything for me." 

" Let them be able to look up to you, too. Bunchy," 
mother then said. "You show them that you know 
what obedience means, and they will follow your 
example." 

I saw mother was getting very tired. I wanted to 
say ever so much more, but I would not answer her 
again ; so I only kissed her thin hand and said, " I will 
try to obey father in everything^ dear mother." 
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I felt I could not say more than that. I could not 
promise to obey all my aunts. Poor mother sighed. 

" Your father is very sad sometimes, Bunchy," she 
said, " because I have been ill so long. You should try 
to comfort him. And I want you to be very kind to 
your little sister, also," she continued. " I should like 
you to read to her sometimes, and play with and try 
to amuse her. Winifred does not play enough for a 
little child. Yesterday you refused to read to her. 
Duke told me this, and I thought it very unkind of 
you." 

" It is quite true, mother," I answered. " I had read 
their book so often, and I wanted to get on with one 
I was reading to myself. It was unkind of me." 

" When you were a little girl. Bunchy, of Winifred's 
age, I used to spend a great deal of time reading to 
you. Winifred has never had a mother's care. I have 
been ill since the day she was born. Your aunts are 
very good to her ; but she wants some one to play with 
and amuse her. Will you try to do this for me, 
Bunchy } " mother said. 

" I will read to Winny some time to-day, mother," 
I answered. " But you look tired," I added quickly, 
for mother's weary look frightened me. " Do you think 
you could sleep a little now } " 

" I think I might, darling," she answered ; " darken 
the room a trifle more." 

I pulled the curtain right across the window, and 
then I took my seat again beside the bed, and stroked 
mother's forehead gently, and rubbed her hands softly, 
till I soothed her off to sleep. I heard ten o'clock strike, 
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and half-past ten^ and still I sat beside her. Mother 
had slept for an hour, and I would not move for fear of 
waking her. I noticed that all the weariness had gone 
from her face when she slept ; and as I sat looking at 
that darling, peaceful face, tears came into my eyes ; and 
though I had not cried for many weeks, I did so now 
because my dear mother was so ill. 




CHAPTER V. 

OUR NEW COW. 

WAS still crying when the 
door opened very gently 
— mother's door always 
opened gently — and father 
came in. He seemed sur- 
prised to find me crying. 

"What is the matter, 
Bunchy ? " he asked, and 
he looked as if he had for- 
gotten that I had made 
him angry this morning. 
I did not answer. 
"What is the matter, 
Bunchy ? " he asked again. 
" I don't like mother to be ill," I answered. " Father, 
can't you make her better ? " 

Poor father drew a deep sigh. "If I only could, 
Bunchy," he said, " I would give all my farms, all my 
property — aye, all I have in this whole world, to restore 
her to health. She is dearer to me than she is to you — 
she is my richest treasure ; but / can do nothing." 
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We were speaking very softly, for fear of waking 
mother, and as she had not slept for two nights, and 
was very tired, our talking did not disturb her at all. 

Tears were in father's eyes, too, when I looked up at 
him. I rose from my seat and threw my arms round 
his neck. My heart was quite melted. Dear mother's 
words came into my mind again, that I should try to 
comfort my father, and that she should like me to tell 
him I am sorry. 

" Will you forgive me for this morning, father ? " I 
stammered. " I am sorry I disobeyed you." 

He drew me towards him, and gave me my morning 
kiss. I could see that father was pleased. I was pleased 
too, for I thought I had really comforted him a little. I 
was quite forgiven. Father was never angry long, and 

he never refused us anything we asked him in mother's 
ropm. 

" Isn't mother having a beautiful sleep ? " I asked, 
as I saw father watching her. 

" A wonderfully long and quiet sleep," he answered. 
" When she wakes, you may come out with me, Bunchy, 
if you like. I have to ride over to Linscombe, to see 
some cows this morning, that Mr. Burton offers for sale. 
You shall help me to choose one." 

" Oh, thank you, father," I exclaimed, delighted, 
above all things, at the thought of the ride. Then 
father went into his study to reckon up accounts, and I 
remained at mother's bedside. A few minutes later she 
awoke, refreshed from sleep, and I went to fetch Aunt 
Anne to take my place as nurse. 

" I am going for a ride with father," I said triumph- 
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antly, as I met my aunt in the passage ; " I hope he 
will let Bob come too." 

I thought Aunt Anne looked vexed. No doubt she 
thought father was wrong to indulge either Bob or me 
on a day when we had broken rules ; but what day was 
there that I did not break one rule at least ? 

" I hope you will behave yourself, Bunchy," she said, 
" and not forget that you are a lady." 

"I am going to help choose a cow," I answered. 
" I suppose father does not think Betsy, Milly, Daisy, 
Moggy, Kitty, and all the others, give enough milk, for 
we are to have a new one. I am so glad. I hope she 
will be an Alderney, like Milly, and let me milk her." 

My aunt shook her head. She had a habit of 
shaking it whenever I displeased her. I often wondered 
she did not shake it off! She went to mother's room, 
and I passed on, and ran and knocked at father's study 
door. 

" Mother is awake now," I said, " and Aulit Anne is 
with her. Shall I get ready, and tell George to saddle 
the horses ? And may Bob go too, father ? he would 
enjoy the ride so much." 

" Send Bob to me," father said. 

I sent Bob, and it was all right. I told him first 
that I had said I was sorry, and advised him to do the 
same. He took my advice, and was forgiven ; and as 
soon as my pony Bruce and his pony Wallace were 
saddled, we were ready also, and off we started. 

Father rode his beautiful mare Topsy. She stepped 
so gracefully, that it was quite a lesson for Bruce to 
trot and canter beside her. Neptune came too. I 
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seldom walked or rode without my dog, and he and 
Bruce were capital friends. Nep knew that Bruce was 
the pony he was to follow^ that they both belonged to 
me, and he ran beside and in front of him most of the 
way. Sometimes when I went to the stable to see my 
pony, I found Nep lying there with him, and one day I 
saw Bruce stoop down and lick Neptune's shaggy face. 

We all enjoyed our ride to-day. We left home at 
about half-past eleven, and did not get back until nearly 
half-past one. Dinner was put off for us till a quarter 
past, but father had said that if we were not back by 
then, the aunts and children were to begin. Father 
would have started earlier if it had not been for 
mother*s morning sleep. 

All down the lane, all along the roads, the July 
flowers were lovely — wild roses, jessamine, and honey- 
suckles scented our path as we rode along; and although 
we had such splendid flowers of our own, although our 
garden and conservatory were as good a garden and 
conservatory as you could see anywhere, I always ad- 
mired so much each dear little wild flower that I saw 
out-of-doors. 

We were not long deciding upon our cow. Father 
said we were all to make up our minds which we liked 
best, and then I was to say first which was my choice. 
This I did, and father said she had been his too, directly 
he saw her. Bob liked another cow best. She was also 
a very good one, but nothing to compare with the one 
on which father and I had settled. But then Bob owns 
himself that he is not a good judge of cows. The cow 
we chose was even better than our Alderney : she was a 
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Guernsey, a lovely, half-cream, half brown-coloured 
Guernsey. Her colour was so soft and pretty, that I 
cannot properly describe it ; it was neither cream colour, 
nor light brown, but a tinge between the two. She had 
a lovely, proud head, which she tossed from side to side, 
and such a fat, glossy back. She seemed quite tame. 
Her master told us that she had just come over from 
the Channel Islands, where, he said, the cows are 
generally kept tethered in the fields, and are so docile, 
that their owners pat them whenever they please. 

" Why shouldn't we teach our cows to be tame like 
they are in Guernsey, father.^" I asked, going home. 
" I shall make a great pet of this one,'* I said, " and 
never let her get wild ; and may we call her Aquila, 
because Mr. Burton said that was the name of the 
steamer that brought her to England ? " 

My father told me that I could tame her, and call 
her what I liked, as long as I took care that she did not 
toss me. 

Bob is a strange boy not to care for cows. If we 
had been to choose a horse or a dog, he would not have 
let me select him ; but because father was buying a cow. 
Bob said from the first I might have the one I liked 
best. 

We rode back quickly, having given orders for the 
Guernsey to be sent to Scarsbrook in the evening, and 
when we reached home we found them all at dinner, 
as it was more than twenty minutes past one. It was 
the second meal to-day at which Bob and I had been 
late ; but this time we were not to blame, so I quickly 
threw off my hat and habit, put on my frock, and, with 
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an easy conscience, hurried downstairs. But I always 
do something wrong, or forget to do something right. I 
saw Aunt Anne ^ance across the table at my hands, 
and then I looked at them also, and their very black 
colour made me remember that I had not washed them 
since breakfast. I hid them under the table-cloth till I 
was helped to my dinner; then I could hide them no 
longer, and I felt that four pairs of eyes were fixed upon 
my dirty hands, and I knew that all my aunts were only 
waiting for John to go out of the room to say, " Bunchy, 
why did you not wash your hands before dinner ? " 




CHAPTER VI. 

IN THE NURSERY. 

MaRMADUKE and Winifred are really very good little 
children. An hour after dinner I found them sitting 
in the nursery together, looking over a picture-book, 
Duke trying to explain all the pictures to Winny, The 
nursemaid, working in a corner of the room, said that 
Master Marmaduke had been amusing Miss Winifred 
ever since dinner. 

The aunts had gone out — Aunt Anne and Aunt 
Susannah in the pony-carriage, to pay some calls ; and 
Aunts Louisa and Agatha walking, with baskets on 
their arms, to visit in the parish. 

There were a good many poor families about, I have 
been told, some time ago ; but father is so good, and so 
generous, that there are very few families now who are 
really poor. He sends butter to one family, bread and 
cheese to another, milk and eggs to a third, and so on, 
till the whole neighbourhood and parish are pretty well 
looked after. 

Mother used to go about visiting the people, and 
reading the Bible, to them as long as she was well 
enough, but for the last four years all she has been able 
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to do IS to send things to people with kind messages, 
and to speak kind words to everybody who is allowed 
to go into her room to see her. 

The aunts do all the parish work now, and the farm 
labourers tell me that they are very good to the poor 
people, and very much liked by them. They take turns 
at the work — sometimes the two Aunt A's go, and then 
Aunt Sue and Aunt Lou ; but Aunt Agatha, except in 
the holidays, has not much time for going about till the 
evening, as our lessons take up so much of her time. 
How often I wish they took up less ! Aunt Sue and 
Aunt Lou are the principal visitors to the poor, because 
Aunt Anne has the house and Aunt Agatha the lessons 
to look after. 

But this afternoon the aunts were all out, father was 
sitting with mother. Bob had gone fishing in the large 
river with the squire's nephew, and I, left alone, looked 
into the nursery to see if I could read to Winny, as I 
had promised mothen Nurse was out too. 

"Would you like me to read to you, children?" I 
asked. 

" Oh yes. Bunchy," they both exclaimed. " Will you 
read ' Alice in Wonderland ' } Some of the words are 
so long," Duke whispered, " that I can't quite read them 
all." 

I sent the nursemaid into another room, and then sat 
in nurse's large chair. Duke sat on a hassock beside 
me, and Winny stood on my other side, until I took her 
on to my lap. I could not help looking at her, she 
was so very like mother to-day. 

" Don't you feel well, Winny } " I asked. 
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" Yes, thank you," was the answer ; " just a little tired. 
Nurse took us a long walk this morning." 

Winny was often tired. I wonder what made her 
so. She was very forward 
for her age. The' aunts 
call her old-fashioned, but 
I don't like that name for 
her, 

" Where shall we be- 
gin ? " I asked. I had 
read "Alice in Wonder- 
land" several times al- 
ready, and the children 
had read most of it. 

" At the beginning 
again," said Winny. " I 
like that part where Alice 
goes into the hole." 

" No, I'm sick of the beginning ; you're always 
having that part read, baby ; I know it by heart now." 

Father called Winny "baby," because she was the 
youngest, and Duke often did the same. 

" What part would you like ? " I asked, turning over 
the leaves of the book and looking at Duke, as I came 
to the many pretty pictures. " Shall we read about the 
mock-turtle at school ? " 

" No," said Marmaduke. 

" Where would you like me to read .' " I asked again. 

"S'pose we read about the pig-baby," suggested 
Winny. 

"No, Winny; I don't like those parts," said Duke. 
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''You always want to hear about that pig. I believe 
Ida will turn into a pig some day." 

Ida was Winifred's pet doll, and poor Winny was 
quite hurt that Duke could think it possible for her ever 
to be different from what she was — a beautiful wax, 
bald-headed baby. 

Winifred loved Ida dearly. Mother gave her to her 
when she was two years old, and she has kept her ever 
since. The greatest trouble Winifred ever had was 
when Duke pulled all Ida's hair off, and made her look 
ugly. She shed many bitter tears over Ida's baldness, 
and used to stand her favourite doll in the corner a 
dozen times a day,, to punish her for her ugliness ; but 
one day Winny's trouble suddenly turned into a joy. 
She had been nursing Ida for a long time and thinking 
very seriously, when she went up to mother, in .whose 
room she was, and whispered, " Mother, I love Ida now, 
and am glad she's bald, 'cause she's like a new baby." 

Winifred has never wanted to see hair on her doll's 
head again, and Ida has every care bestowed on her that 
a new baby requires ; but it was very unkind of Duke 
to talk of her turning into a pig. He knew this must 
offend poor Winny. 

" I can't think where we had better read," she said, 
taking no notice of the ugly remark. " Bunchy, what 
part do you like best ? " 

*' I like where Alice gets first small and then big, 
and talks to the mouse and swims through her tears," 
I answered; "and I like very much where she says 
poetry to the caterpillar. Wouldn't you like to hear this 
again, Duke ? " I asked. 
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I was beginning to think that, though I was trying 
to amuse my little brother and sister, I should never 
succeed. 

" No," he repeated ; " I hate it." 

" Whatever does he like ? " asked poor little Winny. 

" Read the trial about the tarts," he said. " I'll have 
that." 

Winny and I gave him his way. I really think 
Duke is. beginning to order us about like Bob does. 

"But, Bunchy," Winny whispered, "just tell me one 
thing first. Was it a real baby that turned into a 

pig ? " 

"You stupid little thing!" said Duke; "of course not. 

What next, I wonder ? " 

Winny is very matter-of-fact ; in some respects 
I really think she is very like Alice. She is so fond 
of asking questions, and wants to have everything 
explained to her. Story-books are very real things to 
my little sister. 

I began to read, and I must say I was very glad 
when I left off. I think I could have put up with 
Winny's interruptions, trying though they were, if Duke 
had been more agreeable; but though he was so good, 
when I found him amusing Winifred, he was dreadfully 
quarrelsome now. 

I had tried to please mother, I had tried to interest 
my little brother and sister, but I must say I had quite 
failed. 

I read to Duke the whole story of the " Knave of 
Hearts stealing the tarts," but he did not seem at all 
satisfied. I don't know what he wanted to-day, and 
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I am sure he could not have told me. I made up my 
mind to one thing. The next time mother wished me 
to amuse the little ones, I would take them to look at 
the pigs and feed the fowls. There is nothing to be 
done indoors. 

I am more and more certain every day that, of 
all father's and mother's children, little Winifred's the 
very best. She is so loving, gentle, and contented. 
She was just as pleased to sit and listen to Alice in 
the witness-box as to Alice carrying the pig-baby, 
though I do not think she could have understood 
much about it. 

"Thank you," she said, and kissed me as I closed 
the book. 

Winifred has .such pretty manners. It is only 
natural that the aunts should praise her. I wondered 
if I had done a very good thing in reading to the 
children. I hoped I had, as it is so rare for me to do 
anything good ; but I am afraid Aunt Anne would have 
said that there was no self-denial in it, as I was too 
tired, after the early haymaking, and the long ride 
with father, to care to go out-of-doors, and with Bob 
fishing there was really no one to go out with me. But 
when I come to think of it, it must have been very 
self-denying in me to be bothered with Duke in a 
troublesome mood, when I might have been reading 
to myself ; so, for once in my life, I have been good, 
and if only the aunts, the farm servants, John, and 
everybody who always hears when I do wrong, could 
be told now of my goodness, I should be very happy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOLLS' TEA-PARTY. 

" Oh, Winny, do put those rubbishing dolls away ! " 
Duke said, as Winifred, when we had finished reading, 
produced a whole family of dolls, and asked me to play 
at a dolls' tea-party with her. 

I think from the time she was a year old she must 
have loved dolls ; and though she has broken many of 
her treasures, she has never lost them, and with or 
without arms, legs, or head, they are all dear to her. 
A part of her large dolls' house is called the hospital, 
and the crippled dolls are all kept there. 

Winifred is very like Mrs. Newland, a friend of 
mother's, who seldom goes anywhere because she will 
not leave her children. She says she can't afford to 
keep a regular nurse for them, so she nurses them 
herself. Winifred would not keep a nurse for her 
children, if she could afford one ever so well — no nurse 
would ever be allowed to touch Ida, and I am sure 
Winny has never yet enjoyed a walk if all the babies 
have been left at home. 
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** Why, surely, Winny," I said, " those are two new 
dolls. I have not seen them before." 

" Quite new," she said, with delight. " I thought 
you'd like to be s'prised. Aunt Sue gave me this 
little one in yellow, and I call it * Buttercup.' This one 
all in white, with silver stars, is * Silverbell.* Aunt 
Anne bought it. Haven't they pretty names ? " 

** Yes. Who chose them } " I asked. 

** She didn't," said Duke. " I told her ' Silverbell 
was a splendid name for a fairy, and that she couldn't 
have a better name than 'Buttercup' for a yellow 
doll." 

" Yes ; Duke did choose them," said Winny, with 
pride and pleasure. 

It was such a condescension for Duke to take any 
notice of her children. She would rather he chose their 
names than any one else. 

"Will you play at a tea-party with me. Bunchy.?" 
Winifred asked again. "We've just time before the 
proper tea." 

" There isn't time," said Duke ; " you mustn't be 
making a litter now. When nurse comes home, she'll 
only just have time to give us our tea and dress you for 
a walk." 

" I think we've time for a little game," said Winny. 

I thought so too. I love my little sister dearly, and 
I felt that I must please her for once. Mother had said 
I ought to try to amuse her sometimes. 

"Then we'll have a game of soldiers," said Duke, 
forgetting that they would make almost as great a litter 
as dolls and tea-things, "and you can fire off the 
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cannon like you did the other day," he added coax- 
ingly. *' Don't you think that would be better than 
dolls again ? " 

" Nothing can be better than dolls," Winny sighed. 

" I know Bunchy hates dolls,'* said Duke. " Shall we 
play at soldiers. Bunchy ? " 

"Winny is the youngest," I answered, "and she 
asked iSrst" 

" If she's the youngest, she shouldn't have her way, 
you know," Duke remarked, looking very grave. " I 
think she ought to be taught to give in." 

I could not help thinking that if Duke were often 
in this mood, poor little Winny must have to give in 
very frequently. I determined to please her now. 

" I will have one game at a dolls' tea-party," I said, 
" and if there is time then, one at soldiers ; but we must 
begin at once." 

" Oh, I don't care about playing at soldiers to-day," 
said Duke, who is a very proud boy ; " it doesn't matter 
a bit ; but I don't think it's at all good for Winny to 
have her way too often." 

The dolls' tea-party was arranged. A little table 
was placed on the floor, one of Winny 's clean pinafores 
spread on it for a table-cloth, and dolls' chairs were put 
all round. 

It was to be Buttercup's birthday tea-party, so she 
had to pretend to pour out the tea, and as .many dolls 
as the table and chairs could accommodate came to 
drink tea with her. 

Winifred nursed Ida. Of course the baby could not 
sit up alone. 
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''Silverbell should be a very beautiful fairy, and 
stand up behind," said Duke ; and, to Winifred's great 
delight, the little doll, all flounces and petticoats, stood 
up where Duke placed her, and made a most lovely 
fairy. 

" Isn't Duke a clever boy, to think of that ? " Winny 
said. 

"Boys are always more clever than girls. Haven't 
you learnt that yet, baby ? " he answered. 

*' Yes," whispered Winny ; " but I do wish you liked 
to play at dolls.'* 

" I'll be footman," he >aid ; '' I'll wait on the little 
ladies, and listen to what the fairy is going to say about 
Ida." 

Winny's' countenance fell. 

" She isn't going to say a word about a pig," he added ; 
" she's a good fairy, you know." 

" We haven't any tea," said Winny. 

" Oh, anything will do for dolls to drink. I'll get you 
something," Marmaduke replied, picking up the teapot- 

Why was Duke so unkind to-day ? 

Only real tea would do for Winny's dolls, or very 
nice milk-and-water, she said. 

She shut her eyes now, because she wanted to be 
very happy, and she was so afraid, if she kept them 
open, that she would see Duke filling her best teapot 
with water. 

But he found something better. There was a jug of 
milk in the nursery, and Duke filled the teapot very 
liberally with that. 

" That is nice^for the dolls," I said. 
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" Children," corrected Winny. 

" I meant children," I answered ; " I only made a 
mistake." 

Duke had some sweet biscuits and sweets that he 
had been saving in a tin. All these he fetched and 
arranged on the table for Winny. " And after tea," he 
said, " ril be a doctor, and you must be the nurse and 
take me into the hospital, Winny, to see the children who 
are ill." 

" I'm the mother," answered Winny, 

" Well, the mother can take me in." 

" Won't that be nice ? " asked Winny. " Isn't Duke 
a very kind boy ? " 

''And if the doctor thinks it's right, he must cut off a 
leg," he added. " There's no fun unless we play properly," 
and he pulled a little very blunt knife out of his pocket, 
that Bob had given him. 

All Winny's idea of fun was gone in a moment. She 
loved every broken limb of every broken doll in the 
hospital. She couldn't let Duke be so cruel as to cut 
off a leg ! 

" But the child will be better," said Duke. 

" Without a leg ? " asked Winifred. 

" Yes, because the leg is ill, and one is no use without 
the other." 

This was Duke's idea of doctoring. The little mother 
of the dolls took quite another view of the case ; but I 
did not wait to hear if the doctor persuaded her to 
change her mind. I dare say if Duke really made her 
believe that Norah would be better after the operation, 
Winny allowed him to perform it ; but Bob had returned 
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from fishing, and was calling me, so I left the children. 
A quarter of an hour later I heard nurse come in. I 
just remembered then that perhaps I ought not to have 
allowed them to have a whole jug of milk to play with 
as they liked. I hoped I had not done wrong again, 
but I was very much afraid that I had. And no doubt 
half the milk was by this time spilt over Winny's clean 
table-cloth pinafore. 

" The cowman sent me to tell you that she had 
arrived," Bob whispered, as I met him on the stairs. 

I had asked the head cowman to let me know when 
the new Guernsey came, as I wanted to help put her into 
the shed, and the cowmen always do what I ask. She 
is a beauty. All the men came to look at her, and they 
all said she was the " loveliest " cow they ever saw. But 
I could not stay out long with her, as it was pouring with 
rain. Bob and I were quite wet when we went in, and 
had to change our clothes. 

How I hate wet evenings ! I dare say I should not 
mind them half so much if it were not for mother's ill 
health ; but Bob and I always think of her being ill so 
much more when we have to be indoors. We hardly 
ever stay in on summer evenings, except when it rains. 

We sat in the dining-room after tea— my aunts. Bob, 
and I ; the little ones had gone to bed, and father was 
reading to mother. The aunts were at needlework. Bob 
and I were playing at chess — father taught me the game, 
and I am so clever at it now, that I beat Bob very often. 
Aunt Anne was looking very sad and thoughtful. I 
generally fancied she was cross when she had that look ; 
but this evening there was nothing cross about her face. 
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and I thought she must be unhappy. She had had a 
letter from abroad during the day. I wondered if 
that had anything to do with her sadness. I asked Bob 
what he thought, but he said he hadn't noticed that there 
was anything the matter with her. I am sure the letter 
was from abroad, for Bob took it to her, and I heard him 
ask for the stamp afterwards, and he only collects foreign 
stamps. She really did not look up more than once 
from her work the whole evening, and that was to 
correct me. 

*' Your legs, your legs, Bunchy! " she said. 

If my hands were clean, my hair was rough and 
untidy, or if my hair was smooth, there was something 
wrong with my legs or feet. I either went out in my 
house boots, or I kept my thick ones on in the house, or 
a lace was hanging down, or some buttons were off ; but 
when Aunt Anne's stern voice said, " Your legs, your legs, 
Bunchy ! " I knew that neither lace nor buttons were at 
fault. I 'am short for my age, and I make this an 
excuse for indulging in a very " bad, unladylike habit " of 
dangling my legs. 

I really think the chairs at the Farm must be very 
high ; I am sure those on which I sit always are, for my 
toes will not touch the ground when I sit back. And then 
dangling my feet does rest me so much — it helps me 
to beat Bob at chess, and to learn a lesson quickly. 
Aunt Anne says it is such an ugly habit for a girl of 
nearly thirteen. I dare say it is, but somehow or other 
I can't break myself of it. Mother does not know of 
this fault of mine, because all the chairs in her room are 
low, and she never sees my legs dangle. 
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" Oh, Bob, I am so sorry for the wet ! *' I said, as 
we stopped at a side passage window on our way up to 
bed, to watch the heavy drops fall. "Won't the hay- 
makers be vexed ! I hope it won't spoil the hay." 

" I*m afraid it will," Bob answered ; " it's such steady, 
heavy rain." 

"What are you two troubling yourselves about?" 
father asked, as he came up to us, 

" The rain, father," Bob answered ; " we're thinking of 
the hay." 

" We cannot expect to have fine weather every day," 
father said. "We have been very fortunate, on the 
whole, this year, and should be most thankful. To- 
morrow it may be very fine again." 

Dear father smiled so kindly as he kissed us. My 
father is such a good man. Every one loves him ; every 
one praises him. I am so proud of my father. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

"CHICKLING." 

A WEEK later I tried my hand again at amusing the 
little ones, and this time I succeeded as well as I had 
failed before. We have all some fowls of our own, 
which, of course, we like better than any of the others, 
and take great pleasure in feeding. 

Some time ago father gave us each a hen. Bob had 
a speckled Hamburgh, Marmaduke a pure white hen 
with a top-knot, Winny a little bantam, and I had a 
guinea-hen. 

These hens were all laying when father gave them 
to us, so we determined to let them sit, and see who had 
the largest brood of chicks. Bob's hen, which had sat 
on eleven eggs, hatched first, and brought out five 
chicks. This was very bad. Duke's came next with 
eight ; she had sat on nine eggs. Winny's was the next, 
and her little bantam hatched six eggs out of seven. 
Mine only hatched six out of nine. Duke was very glad 
that his hen had beaten all the others, but Bob did not at 
all like his only bringing out five little chicks when he had 
counted on having at least nine. We fed our chickens 
very often, and put th^m up so carefully at night that 
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it is no wonder we have not lost many of them. They 
are getting so big themselves now, that Duke and I are 
both hoping they will very soon begin to lay. He saw 
one of his, he says, looking for a nest the other day. 

The mothers have had several broods since that first 

one ; and although we have now many fowls between us, 

we know them all apart. The treat I had now made 

up my mind to give the children was to take them first 

to see the pigs, and then all over the poultry-yard, and 

let them feed turkeys, fowls, swans, ducks, geese, pigeons, 

rabbits — everything, in fact. The bantam had been 

sitting again three weeks to-day. I remembered this 

before we went out, so made at once for her nest. 

I knew that Winny would be delighted to have 

another brood. When we heard a little chirp, Winny 

clapped her hands with joy ; and when I lifted the 

bantam off her nest, and in it were five of the sweetest 

little chicks we ever saw, Winny kissed her bantam. 

She is a splendid little mother! It was very good of 

her to hatch five again, for, as she is so small herself, 

we can never let her sit on more than seven eggs. We 

had now a very large poultry-yard, and ever so many 

young of every kind. A new brood of turkeys had 

come out yesterday, and Winny said it was so funny 

to see the big turkey-mother with her brood of "little 

big new fowl-chicks," as she called them. Very often 

we put turkeys' eggs under fowl-mothers that we know 

it won't hurt to sit an extra week, for we find they hatch 

more broods and raise them much better than the 

turkey-mothers; so perhaps Winny had not noticed little 

turkey-chicks with their own mothers before. Last 
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year our turkeys were altogether a failure, but this year 
all the poultry have done well. We haven't had much 
thunder yet — I suppose that's the reason. One diffi- 
culty with turkeys is that they will so seldom sit in their 
house. They choose some quiet spot under a hedge or 
bush, and there make their nests. When they do this, 
the sheep-dogs sometimes find and eat the eggs. Nep 
knows better than to do such a wicked thing. 

When we fed the turkeys, Winny said the largest 
turkey-cock was much too proud. Every time we 
looked at him, he made himself as grand as he could, 
stuck up his beautiful tail till it was just like a big fan, 
and then dragged his wing-feathers along the ground. 

But we had most amusement, that treat afternoon 
for the little ones, at the swan and duck pond. Ducks, 
Bob and I always say, haven't half the sense with their 
young that fowls have, for somehow they do not seem to 
call them properly ; but this day a duck did a very odd 
thing. We had several ducks sitting, but I had thought 
so much of Winny's little bantam, that I had quite for- 
gotten a brood of ducklings was also due to-day. 

Marmaduke likes ducks as well as anything, he says, 
and thinks they look such funny, yellow-velvety things, 
waddling after their old mothers. The to-day's brood 
of thirteen little ones seemed very strong, and as they 
had been hatched early in the morning, some even in 
the night, and the weather was very hot, they were not 
kept away from the pond as they are sometimes, and we 
were in time to see their first swim. 

" Oh, look, Bunchy ! " Duke called out, as he pointed 
to the brood waddling after the old duck to the water- 
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side ; " there's a little chick got amongst them. It 
must have made a mistake, and lost its right mother." 

It was a little black thing, and when I looked well 
at it, I saw that it did not belong to any of our hens, 
and had been hatched quite lately. A hen must have 
laid an e^ in the duck's nest, when she was off it 
feeding, about a week after she had begun to sit, and 
the duck had hatched it with her own ; now it was 
following, with the little ducklings, down to the duck- 



pond. The chick was nearest to the mother, because 
it could run quicker than the ducklings could waddle; 
but when it arrived at the water, and saw the others 
glide into it, it stood at the edge chirping very, very 
sadly. The mother came back, and tried to entice it in. 
Winny began to cry, because she thought the little 
chick would be drowned, and wanted to pick it up ; 
but Marmaduke said she was to let it alone, and see 
what it would do. At last, when the duck was near 
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enough, the little chick made a sort of fly on to its 
mother's back, and the duck swam off with it perched 
there. The little chick did not seem to like its sail very- 
much, and stood right in the middle of the old duck's 
back ; and if the water wetted its feet ever so little, 
it made small jumps into the air and back again. 

Duke screamed with laughter; but as little duck- 
lings are weak the first day after being hatched, they 
and their mother stopped only a very short time in the 
water, and the chick was brought back to land quite 
safely. 

We settled to take the little chick away from its 
duck-mother, and give it to a hen to bring up ; and this 
was how we carried out our plan : When the young 
fowls and ducks were all put up for the night, we took 
this chick from under the duck, and put it under a hen 
who had a brood of chicks two days old. The hen was 
too sleepy to notice what we were doing ; and the next 
day the little chick, whose first mother we were afraid, 
if we had left it with her, might take it for a sail on 
her back every day, and at last drown it, was following 
its new mother about quite bravely, and looking much 
more at home, although its present brothers and sisters 
were rather older, and stronger, than itself. 

There was so much to do and see that afternoon. 
I do not think any child could be dull who lived at a 
farm, if she were only allowed to do as she liked. We 
fed the geese after the ducks, and then the pigeons. 
These are quite tame, and Winny has a dear little 
pigeon of her own that seems quite to know her, because 
she is always saving something or other, to give it to eat. 
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As the afternoon was so hot, Duke and I thought 
that the pigeons would like a good bath, and therefore 
we half filled a shallow tub on the ground with water, 
into which we watched them fly and bathe themselves 
in turn. 

Duke and I once tried another fowl-experiment, with 
a poor chick that had broken its leg. Marmaduke picked 
it up and took it to one of the men to set with little 
splinters. It was rather a large chicken, and the brood 
of chicks to which it belonged had begun to perch, at 
night, beside their mother. This one could not perch 
on its poor broken leg, and would not be able to follow 
the rest of the strong brood of chicks about, whose 
mother was now really weaning them. 

I hit upon a plan. For a day it should be kept in 
a basket and well fed, so as to rest its leg, and in the 
evening I would give it to a hen with a brood of very 
young chickens, hoping that she would adopt it. 
Strange to say, this she did ; and the next morning one 
of the girls who attends to the poultry was very much 
surprised so see " Broken-leg *' limping after the hen and 
her little brood. 

I think hens are very kind creatures, for sometimes 
when ** Broken-leg " is too tired to pick up grains of 
corn for itself (it is still with the same hen), its foster- 
mother, after calling it several times, picks up some 
grains, and carries them to it. The poor chicken must 
have been very glad to have a mother again to look 
after it ; and though it is now so old, it seems still to 
like, very much, to get under its new mother's wings and 
rest its poor leg. It looks very strange to see this 
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almost grown-up chicken amongst the tiny brood. Bob 
said it was a ^ood thought of mine to give it to that 
hen, and he likes himself to watch ** Broken-leg " with 
the little ones. 

By the time we went indoors that happy afternoon 
tea was quite ready. 

Marmaduke and Winifred asked me, when they said 
" thank you '* for what I had done for them, to take 
them over the poultry-yard again soon. I said I would 
see about it. I am afraid it was not as good of me as 
it might seem, to have amused Duke and Winny that 
afternoon in the poultry-yard. I could not then have 
given myself a greater pleasure, Bob being out again. 
I must try to give them an afternoon when Bob is at 
home and I want to be with him, so as to practise some 
of the self-denial of which mother speaks. But, oh no, 
I don't think I could do that. 

Dear little Winny ! Mother seemed quite to enjoy 
hearing her and Duke tell about the little chick. Winny 
said it was not " the ugly duckling," it was the " funny 
duckling," she thought. Winny likes the story of the 
" Ugly Duckling " very much. 

"Chickling, you mean," said Duke. "That would 
be a good name for that little ' chick, wouldn't it. 
Bunchy ? " 

I said I thought it would be a very good one, and, 
as Winifred liked it too, we gave our funny duckling the 
name of "Chickling." Most of our chickens have names 
of their own, and we often find it very difficult to choose 
them both pretty and suitable. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MY BIRTHDAY. 

I AM thirteen ! Yes, my birthday has really come and 
gone, and I have entered my teens ! I don't feel a bit 
older since my birthday ; but I am a good deal richer, 
for I had some beautiful presents, and I am trying to be 
more sedate and better behaved. I am no taller, 
unfortunately! 

Little Winny, who expected to see great changes 
in her elder sister when she was thirteen, came running 
into my room on my birthday morning, with all sorts 
of inquiries. 

" Do you feel very old now, Bunchy ? How much 
older are you than you were last week ? Shall you 
grow tall now you are thirteen ? " 

I kissed my matter-of-fact little sister, and told her 
that I felt just the same as I did before my birthday. 

" I think God loves you, Bunchy," Winny whispered. 

" Why > " I asked. 

"Because He has given you such a beautiful day for 
your birthday," she replied. " Nurse says she thinks 
the sun will keep out all day." It was, indeed, a lovely 
day, and I enjoyed it thoroughly. 
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I had fifteen presents, besides flowers and pigs. 
Mother said two too many. I cannot name them all ; 
but I had everything that I could possibly want. 
Father bought me a beautiful desk, two of the aunts 
gave me a workbox all fitted up, the other two gave 
me a book each. The farm servants all thought of me 
in some way or another, and the gardeners brought me 
most lovely bouquets of flowers ; nurse gave me a little 
brooch, mother's nurse a nice bow for my hair ; and the 
pigs — Bob says it was really very funny about the pigs, 
and so it was, for when I looked into the piggery in 
the morning there were thirteen new little pigs. Father 
said it was the largest litter he had ever had. Winny 
calls them "my birthday pigs." She asked me this 
morning if she might go and see my " little birthday 
pigs." 

My birthday was the last day of haymaking — and 
such a day of it, too ! We all helped — even two of the 
aunts. Aunt Anne and Aunt Susannah only looked on, 
and that made them sneeze ! 

Annie and Nellie Holt, the rector's little daughters, 
and their brother Dick, came to spend the afternoon 
with us, and the rector himself looked in later to say, 
"God bless you. Bunchy!" and to wish me "many happy 
returns of the day." Edith Beryl, my great friend (the 
squire's only child), and her cousin, Cyril Ashton, came 
to tea. Other friends came also, and there really never 
was such haymaking in Scarsbrook before. 

In spite of our having on our best frocks, we rolled 
in the hay, threw it at one another, and did all we could 
to prevent the haymakers from getting it on to the rick. 
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Aunt Anne looked dreadfully horrified once because 
I was on the top of the rick. " How that girl climbs ! " 
I heard her say. ^ I can't think how she managed to 
get up there." 

I don't know how I managed to get up there, 
either ; I only know that it was much harder work to 
get down again. We had tea out-of-doors — Marmaduke, 
Winifred, and all. There was no nursery tea that even- ' 
ing, and when we had finished, all the farm labourers 
had a good supper on the lawn, whilst we children 
waited upon them, and then they drank my health. 

It was very pleasant to be of such importance. I 
liked so much every one to be thinking of, and caring 
for, me, and I could not help wondering, with Winny, if 
I should feel any different when I was passed thirteen. 
It was a wonderfully grand birthday; but poor mother ! 
she could not be amongst us. Every now and then, in 
the midst of my pleasure, I could not help thinking of 
her pain, and whenever a new present was brought to 
me, during the evening, I ran up to show it to her. She 
seemed so glad that I was happy. 

I really think even my aunts enjoyed themselves. 
Aunt Agatha looked very pretty and very happy, and 
talked a great deal to Dr. Hammond, who spent the 
afternoon, and evening, with us also — at least, he talked 
a great deal to her, and Bob said it was all the same. 
The other aunts helped to amuse us. Bob said he had 
never spent a jollier day, and he would like me to be 
thirteen every day of the year. Cyril Ashton and Dick 
Holt said the same. 

The little ones also enjoyed themselves immensely. 
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and stayed up till nine o'clock, which was very late for 
them, for we go to bed very early at the Farm. 

It was half-past ten o'clock when the last of my 
friends left, and I went to wish mother "good night." 
I thought she looked more tired than usual. I hoped 
I had not made her so by my excitement, but I was 
afraid I had. 

" Have you spent a happy birthday, Bunchy ? " she 
asked. 

" As happy as it could be, mother," I answered ; then 
I hesitated. "It would have been happier, though, 
mother, if you had been well," I said. " I hope you'll 
be well my next birthday." 

Mother shook her head ; then she said softly, but I 
did not understand what she meant, " I believe I shall be 
well by then. Bunchy, but you won't see how well I am." 

" I shall see if you are well, mother," I answered ; 
" I can always tell directly you are a little better." 

Mother waited a few minutes ; then she looked at 
me very seriously, and said, "You are thirteen years 
old now, my child. It is thirteen years ago to-day that 
I began to love the first little child God gave me, and I 
have loved you so dearly. Bunchy, from the hour you 
were born — better, if possible, every day as you grew 
older — ^that every time, during all these thirteen years, 
that you have been naughty, or have suffered pain, or 
that anything has been the matter with you, it has been 
a great sorrow to me. Your mother loves you very 
dearly, Bunchy. Do you love her ? " 

" Oh yes, so very much, dear mother," I answered, 
kissing her as I spoke. 
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" Do you know how we show love to those who are 
dear to us, Bunchy ? " she asked. 

I thought for a moment. " By giving them presents 
and doing things to help them," I answered. 

"Yes, Bunchy, you can show your love to me by 
doing things to help me, by setting a good example to 
your brothers and little sister," mother said, ** by doing 
what you know will please me, by obeying your father 
and your aunts, by trying to be more ladylike." 

" I do love you very much, and I want to please you, 
mother," I exclaimed ; " but I wish you had not said 
I was to be ladylike — it is so difficult." 

" So difficult to be ladylike. Bunchy ? " 

" Yes ; because then I must not milk the cows, nor 
run races with Bob, nor play at cricket, nor sit in my 
favourite tree in the orchard, to read. Oh, mother, and 
I should have to give up talking to the pigs. Aunt 
Anne says all these things are unladylike ! " 

Mother smiled- "You must try to do everything 
quietly and in moderation. Bunchy," she said. " There 
is no real harm in your playing a game of cricket with 
your brother, and feeding the pigs ; but I certainly do not 
approve of your milking the cows any more than your 
aunts can approve of it, and I do think, now that you 
are turned thirteen, you might leave off climbing trees. 
You must learn obedience. Bunchy ; learn to submit 
your will to that of others, to give up having your own 
way; that — your will — ^would be a present for you to give 
to me, or rather to offer to God. You are so headstrong ; 
I really think that is your greatest fault. Try, my dear 
child, to think more before you act ; and remember, 
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Bunchy, that we do not come into this world only to 
please ourselves — self should not be our first thought, 
by a good deal. We should try to let our pleasure 
consist in pleasing others." 

" I do not care to live, mother," I answered, " if I 
cannot be happy." 

"Thinking of others will make you happy, my 
darling child," mother said, speaking more seriously than 
she had ever spoken to me before, "far happier than 
caring only for yourself. Do you know, Bunchy, I 
believe that half the wretchedness, half the misery of 
this life, arises from selfishness, from people living only 
to please themselves. I should like to say something to 
you, Bunchy, on your thirteenth birthday, that you will 
never forget — something that will be so impressed upon 
your mind, that it will influence your conduct during 
your whole after-life. I am afraid my child is very, very 
selfish, though I dare say she does not know it herself. 
Faults are very often so deceitful, that they hide them- 
selves even from those who commit them. Bunchy, if 
your own pleasure is always your first thought — ^so 
surely as you are ill-tempered whenever, in the slightest 
way, your will is crossed, you are very selfish. 

" Try sometimes to go out of yourself, as it were — 
to leave behind you your own schemes, pleasures, little 
trials, and, entering into the thoughts, and wants, of other 
children, or even of grown-up people, sympathize with 
them in their troubles, or their joys, till you joy, or sorrow, 
with them. 

"If you have some small trouble yourself. Bunchy, 
do not make much of it, but call to mind the countless 
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blessings which the good God,, in His love, showers 
down upon you ; and be so thankful for them, that no 
room is left in your heart for grumbling. 

" I dare say you will find it very difficult, my child, 
to learn to grow unselfish ; but learn it by degrees, as 
we must learn every lesson ; try to practise little acts 
of self-denial now, so that when you are older they may 
come natural to you. 

" Should you be ever called upon, my child, to 
suffer as I have suffered, which God grant may never 
be the case ; should you ever be laid on a bed of 
sickness and pain, as your mother has for years, you 
will then think of these things ; but try to think of 
them a little now, and do not put off being kind to 
others till, perhaps, few opportunities are left for you 
to show kindness. Begin from to-day to be considerate 
to all with, and amongst, whom your life may be spent, 
whether old or young, rich or poor, and you will be far 
happier than you are now. Try never to be so thought- 
less as to say one word that will cause one moment's 
sorrow to another." 

I was silent, and mother asked me what I was think- 
ing about. " I was thinking, mother," I said, " that it 
will be so much easier for me to be good when I get 
older. I shan't want to be naughty then." 

** That is a thought the devil whispers to each one of 
us at all periods of our lives," mother said. ** When we 
are children, he says it will be easier for us to be good 
when we are grown up ; but as we grow older, sin is 
just as attractive to us — more so to many — ^than it was 
when we were little children. And then we look on 
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further, and say ten, or twenty, years hence temptation 
will not be so strong, and we will be different. But 
years, dear Bunchy, do not remove temptation and sin. 
Every age has its own temptations ; and if we do not 
try to conquer our faults when young, as we grow older 
we shall find them much more stubborn foes to combat. 
People in middle life, and old age sometimes, look back 
to their youth and say, ' It would have been easier to be 
good then, when I had really nothing to do but to obey, 
and when strength, spirit, and energy were on my side, 
instead of weariness, disappointment, and fatigue/ This 
is all true. Bunchy ; and if God spare you, long before 
you are your mother's age, you will know that it is." 

I did not answer, for I had nothing to say. I could 
only look at mother, and think how early, if she had any, 
she must have conquered her faults ; how very good she 
was ; and that if now she had any pleasure, it could only 
be that of trying to make others happy and good. She 
is always thinking of some plan to make father, or us, 
happy ; she has no pleasure of her own, and she never 
complains. 

Oh, mother is good I And when I kissed her, and 
said " good night " to her on my birthday, I promised 
I would try to please her, and learn to be unselfish. 
Darling mother! she had kept her present for me to 
the last, for when I went to bed I found, lying in my 
room, a beautiful Bible full of pictures, in which mother 
had written my name and age, and a little letter, from 
her, was lying by the side of it, in which she told me to 
read a little of her present every day, and always to say 
my prayers carefully and reverently. My darling mother ! 



CHAPTER X. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

AM in London, I came here a 
fortnight ago, to stay with 
grandmother. Mother is no 
better, and the doctor says she 
is not likely to be so till the 
winter has gone and the 
summer comes again. It is 
November now — a horrible 
month. Bob says, for my first 
visit to London ; but Aunt 
Agatha fixed the time, and 
father found it convenient to 

— bring me then. Aunt Agatha 

has gone to stay with Dr. Hammond's sister for 
a little while, so Marmaduke and Winifred are having 
holidays too. My grandmother is a dear- old lady ; and 
I am sure she must be very good, for she is my mother's 
mother. Aunt Caroline, mother's sister, lives with her. 
She looks much older than mother. Bob says he should 
think she was, at least, ten years older. 

Grandmother .loves London. I cannot think why; 
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for I agree with Bob, that it is the most horrid place 
you can imagine — no fields, no trees, no sun ; nothing 
but fog, and mist, and rain, and dirt — at least, IVe seen 
nothing else since IVe been here. She came to see 
mother at the Farm about four years ago, soon after she 
was first taken ill ; and when grandmother went back, 
she said she could never make the long journey again, 
and she should like now to stay in London for the rest 
of her life. 

I should not think grandmother could live much 
longer, though she seems very strong and well, for she 
must be very old. Bob came, from school, to spend the 
evening with us last night, and when I wished him 
"good-bye" on the door-step, we both agreed that she 
must be at least a hundred. She remembers, it seems, 
everything that ever happened — Queen Victoria coming 
to the throne in 1837, seeing her crowned in 1838. 

She never forgets a date, and she tells me dates so 
often, that I am sure when I go back to Scarsbrook Aunt 
Agatha will think me very much improved in history. 

And grandmother has been to every place anybody 
ever heard of, and was always there just in time to see 
one of the royal family pay a visit to the place. She 
remembers being in Scotland when George IV. landed 
there. 

Grandmother is so loyal. She loves the Queen with 
all her heart, and all her children and grandchildren, and 
ever so many kings and queens that reigned before her. 
She will stay for hours in the Park in the summer. Aunt 
Caroline says, to see the Queen pass, though she has 
seen her over and over again for forty years. 
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She lost a dear friend at the battle of Leipsic, in 
1813. She had kept the anniversary of his death, she 
told me, about a fortnight before I came ; and when I 
leave here, she is expecting some friends of sixty years' 
standing to come and pay her a visit I I put the dates 
down when grandmother tells me about all these things, 
because Bob says she is sure to question me about them 
again. 

It seems to her only like the other day that railways 
were* introduced. She said she travelled from Liverpool 
to Manchester in 1830, in the first train that ever ran. 
She was in Edinburgh the first day gas was burnt there. 
I can't remember half the places* to which she has been. 
Bob says he does not try to remember one ; and he does 
not believe that grandmother really remembers half the 
things she pretends s'he does. 

I have seen two sights since IVe been in London — 
" Guy Fawkes " and " Lord Mayor's Show/' It seemed 
so funny to see people in the streets with masks on 
their faces, as I had never seen anything like it; but 
Bob said I must not look too pleased, as every one 
would not know that I had never been to London before, 
and people in London thought nothing of these things. 

Lord mayor's show was very beautiful, I thought. 
It seemed to me just like "Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper." The horses, coaches, and coachmen were 
exactly the same as those the fairy godmother made 
out of the pumpkin, rats, and mice. I wished Mar» 
maduke could have seen it all. And the lord mayor 
was like the picture in Duke's book of Whittington and 
his cat 
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Grandmother had two flags hung out of her window 
on that day ; but she said it was not for lord mayor's 
show, but because it was the Prince of Wales's birth- 
day. 

The next day at breakfast she said to Aunt Caro- 
line, " How well I remember poor Queen Caroline being 
acquitted to-day ! — I named your aunt after that poor 
unfortunate queen," she then added, as she looked at 
me ; " of course, you remember what queen I mean ? " 

I was obliged to say I did not. 

"My dear Caroline," grandmother said (she never 
called me " Bunchy "), " what does Agatha teach you } 
You seem to be dreadfully ignorant about history." 

"She wasn't my godmother," I stammered, as an 
excuse. I really thought, till Bob told me I was very 
stupid to think such a thing, that Queen Caroline was 
my aunt's godmother, and that my grandmother thought 
she was mine too. 

" You are really very backward for your age," grand- 
mother said. " I wonder how it is." 

" I don't know," I answered, " unless I was put in 
with the bread and taken out with the cakes." But 
I was sorry I said this, afterwards, for I saw that grand- 
mother did not like the remark. 

Oh, I shall be so glad to get home again ! Grand- 
mother is very kind to me, and the shops are very 
grand; but I am tired of looking at the shops, and 
I am tired of grandmother and London. I want to 
see mother and father again ; and I love every inch of 
ground in Scarsbrook : every villager I meet is a friend, 
every stone on the road seems to say something to me 

F 
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But here I have no friends, and I do so miss Bruce and 
Neptune. 

But I dare say it is a little dull at Scarsbrook now. 
The winter seems to be dull everywhere. They were 
weeding the ground, for the new corn, when I came away. 
Most farmers hunt in the winter ; but my father does not 
care for hunting, so winter is rather a lazy time for him. 
But he cares for very little now, except to see that his 
men do their work well, and then to sit and read to 
mother. It seems as if he could not spend hours enough 
now in mother's sick-room. 

I left Marmaduke very happy because Aunt Agatha 
had gone away. He dislikes lessons quite as much as 
I do ; but Winny seemed sorry, for she likes her little 
bits of lessons, and, poor little thing ! she cried because 
I was coming to London, 

The last week I was at Scarsbrook I played a good 
deal with her at dolls' tea-parties, and their having 
birthdays, and dolls being ill, and their mothers going 
to London and bringing them back presents. I wonder 
if I could teach her to play at dolls having lord 
mayor shows when I go home, or if I could buy a 
dolly's mask } wouldn't it be fun } 

I have really tried lately to be kind to my little 
sister, and she has been very loving in return ; and 
mother has heard of what I have done, and has been 
pleased. 




CHAPTER XI. 

STILL IN LONDON. 

I HAVE had three letters from father since I've been 
here. Great changes are to take place at Scarsbrook, 
Aunt Anne and Aunt Susannah are going abroad. It 
seems very strange, though I heard it talked about for 
quite a month before I came here. They say they are 
not needed at the Farm, that two sisters are quite 
enough to look after the servants and children, and that 
they had better go where they can be of use. Father 
has tried to persuade them not to go, but they will not 
listen to him, and in his last letter he says they are very 
busy getting ready to be off. They are going out to 
the Orange River with the missionaries, to help to teach 
and convert the heathen. We have had sermons about 
the poor heathen lately, and prayers that people's hearts 
may be moved to make them go out and teach them. 
I suppose Aunt Anne's and Aunt Susannah's hearts 
have been moved, for no persuasion will keep them at 
Scarsbrook, 

I think Aunt Anne has looked happier since she 
has made up her mind to go than she has ever looked 
as long as I can remember her. One day, I heard her 
say to mother, " I am so glad to think I can be of use 
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once more. My life has seemed aimless and selfish 
lately. There is not work enough for four of us here, and 
why should we stay anywhere unless we can be of use } " 

" I like to have you here, dear," mother said. 

" But you will like better, Edith, to think we are 
there," Aunt Anne replied. " You will look forward, 
with pleasure, to letters from the Orange River with 
news, God helping and blessing our work ; of the con- 
version, through words He may let us speak for Him, 
of some little heathen child, or perhaps of some old 
man or woman, who is ending a long life without the 
blessed knowledge of a Saviour's love. I am sure I am 
right in deciding to go, and you will soon say that 
I am, yourself." 

" Perhaps," mother answered, " But I am afraid you 
will find the work hard and trying." 

" It will be the work^ I believe, which my Master 
gives me to do; and if He see fit. He will make the 
labour light," Aunt Anne said. 

I had never heard Aunt Anne speak like this before. 
I had always thought her hard, cold, and unkind. She 
was either changed, or else I had not seen her properly. 
I must have looked at her through dim spectacles, or, 
as mother would have said, with blinded eyes. 

Grandmother thinks going off to some heathen 
country, when they can have everything they want at 
the Farm, rather an odd choice. She says that in her 
young days girls didn't do those sort of things. Every 
one under fifty seems to be a girl, in grandmother's eyes. 
I wonder how old she really is ! 

I told her yesterday that I was very much astonished 
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she could remember so many years back ; and she said, 
as you grew older your memory became better, and 
forty, or fifty, years seemed nothing to look back upon. 

Then I asked her if her life had not seemed very 
long. But she said, "Long, child ? Why, dear no. The 
older you get, the quicker time flies ; and it never seems 
as though you had lived long. But, Caroline," she con- 
tinued, " I often wish I could have my time over again, 
to be a better woman than I have been." 

" Haven't you been a good woman, grandmother } " 
I asked. " I thought you must be very good, because 
mother is your child." 

" She is good, if you like," said grandmother, " much 
better than her mother ever was. I never remember 
that child being disobedient or really doing wrong, and 
she always thought of others before herseif. I never 
had to be angry with her." 

I asked grandmother to tell me something about my 
mother when she was a little girl, and she told me many 
things ; but though she talked to me for more than an 
hour, I was not at all tired when she left off. 

" She must have been very much like Winny," I said ; 
" she is a very good little girl." 

" So I've heard," said grandmother, "and sickly, too." 

" Yes ; but father says she is better now. How long 
have you lived here, grandmother t " I asked. 

"I bought this house when Princess Charlotte was 
married," she answered. 

I wish she had told me how many years ago that was. 

" I wonder if I shall have a good memory, granny," 
I said, "when I grow old t " 
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" You have not much of a one now, child ; it's to be 
hoped you will." 

*' I can remember some things," I answered. " I 
always know how many pounds of butter we have every 
week, and I can tell father, if he forgets, the very 
day the lambs and calves are born, and I know the age 
of every pig, turkey, duck, goose, and chicken on the 
farm. I have a good memory, granny, for everything 
but history, geography, common things, and dates, and 
Aunt Agatha says I remember poetry very well." 

Grandmother patted me on the head, and said I was 
to tell her about the farm. 

I like grandmother, because she does take an interest 
in the farm. She thought it so funny about the pigs ; and 
when I told her we had had a hundred pounds of butter 
the week before I came away, she said it was wonderful 
to have so much in the winter with only twenty cows. 
I told her about the Guernsey that father had lately 
bought, and how she was so tame, that she always let us 
stroke her, and that she would eat salt out of my hand, 
and one day allowed me to put Winny on to her back. 

" I wish you could have some of the cream she gives 
us, granny," I said. *' I don't think much of your 
London milk." 

I have been here another ten days, and in two or 
three days more father is coming to fetch me home. I 
hear mother is not so well, which makes me long, more 
than ever, to get back to the Farm. 

Last week I spent an evening with some friends of 
grandmother's. Bob and, several of his schoolfellows 
were asked to meet me. We enjoyed ourselves very 
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much, because we saw dissolving views of different 
places of interest — China, India, and the Paris Exhibition. 
Grandmother wished us to go, because she said it would 
be instructive. 

Bob told me that evening that he thought I was 
prettier than when I was at Scarsbrook. IVe no one 
to tell me that I'm pretty, when I don't see Bob. 

I have tried to do what I could for grandmother. I 
promised mother I would before I came away; but it 
was horrid having to read her dry books when I wanted 
to be doing something else. I shall tell mother when I 
go back how good I have been, and I hope granny will 
send her a message about it, too. 

Grandmother has taught me to make wool slippers. 
I had learnt from Aunt Anne how to do wool-work, but 
I could not make slippers till I came here, and now I 
have all but finished a pair for father. Won't he be 
pleased when I take them to him } 

But old people are odd ! Grandmother says funnier 
things every day. When she was talking yesterday 
about the " dear, good Prince Consort " — and I liked to 
hear her talk about him, because father has some very 
pretty pictures of the Queen and Prince Consort hanging 
up in the drawing-room at Scarsbrook — she asked me if 
I did not remember, very well, the day on which he 
died. She said it was the very saddest day in all her 
recollection. I told her triumphantly that I could not 
remember that, as I was not born then. I was even with 
grandmother this time, for I did remember this date. 

" Of course you weren't," she said. " How silly of 
me!" 
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But I told her that I remembered very well* hearing 
about it, as father and mother, when the 14th of 
December comes round, often speak together of the 
great sorrow that befell the Queen and English people 
on that day in the year 1861. "I always know that 
date, grandmother," I said, "for you know country 
children are taught to love their Queen and the Prince 
Consort's memory just as much as London children." 

Grandmother looked pleased. But she very often 
talks to me about events that happened years before I 
was born, just as if I knew all about them. Bob says 
I should pretend I did. But grandmother would not 
like that, and I could not pretend anything ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AUNT ANNE. 

I HAVE been home at Scarsbrook again nearly five 
months, for I left grandmother's in the beginning of 
December, and now it is the end of April. Bob is home 
for Easter. 

I love the spring, for the air is then so pure and 
fresh, and it is so pretty to see the little lambs skip and 
frisk about the fields. We have six lambs already, and 
they are so tame, that they let Winny stroke them. 

Then I like to watch the little birds building their 
nests. Some of the nests are so near the ground, that 
we can really watch them being built. 

A great deal has happened at Scarsbrook since I 
came back. Aunt Anne and Aunt Susannah have gone 
to the Orange River with the missionaries. Father said 
he did not think at first they really meant to go ; but 
I did, because they looked so serious when they spoke 
about it. 

Dear mother isn't any better. That's what Dr. 
Hammond says. But we all know she is really worse. 
She can't stand the slightest noise now. Bob and I are 
not allowed in the room together, though we are always 
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quiet there ; but she can't bear more than one with her 
at a time. I have tried to do what mother told me on 
my birthday — ^tried to grow unselfish. But I don't seem 
much better than I was ; sometimes I think I must be 
w^orse, for now I notice, so often, how I try to please 
myself, and before I used not to notice this at alL 

I have grown since I went to London. Every one 
says I am taller than I was a few months ago, and I 
never dangle my 1^;5 now. 

Poor Aunt Anne ! I can't help missing her — though 
I used to say she was cross — ^and wishing her back again ; 
it seems a long two weeks since they left. Aunt Anne 
actually cried the night before she went away. I was 
so surprised, for I did not think she could cry — I thought 
she was too hard-hearted. I am beginning to think that 
it's my heart that's hard, and that I don't understand 
people. Perhaps it's what mother says — I am too 
selfish really to care for any one but myself. 

I am afraid I have often made Aunt Anne unhappy. 
I am sorry for it now that she is away, and it is too late 
for me to try to make her happy ; but a few days before 
she went I'm afraid I said something very unfeeling, 
though I did not mean it, for she looked so sad ; and 
when I told Bob about it afterwards, he said I ought 
not to have said it. 

I wonder what her trouble really is. I am sure she has 
some great trouble, for one day when father was trying 
to persuade her to stay in England, aad he said it was a 
great pity for her to go to the Orange River, where she 
would have no friends, she said she was going to try to 
be a friend to the poor heathen, and find friends amongst 
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them, and that he knew her pleasure had all come to an 
end more than twenty years ago. 

I mean to tell Bob this the next opportunity I have, 
and see if he can make out what she meant. 

Aunt Agatha is as strict as ever with the lessons — 
more so, if anything, and I have masters now for music 
and Latin ; Duke learns from the Latin master twice a 
week, too. Marmaduke is very much improved at his 
lessons ; he says he likes them now, and he is very kind to 
Winny in helping her to learn to read. And he is such 
a perfect little gentleman. Mrs. Holt told me, that when 
he and Winny spent the afternoon the other day at the 
Rectory, whilst the children were playing in the fields, 
they came to a gate. Duke ran on at once and held it 
open for Winny and Nellie (Nellie is a little younger than 
Winny). Dick wanted to run through, but Duke held him 
back, saying, "Ladies first;" and though Duke is a country 
boy (I mean has always lived in the country), when he 
meets the rector, or any friend of father's, he always 
takes off his hat^to them. His manners quite satisfy 
the aunts. Duke and Winifred often spend the day at 
the Rectory now, I think Mrs. Holt asks them because 
she thinks the noise of their voices is trying to mother 
at home. The rector and Mrs. Holt are very kind. 
They both come often to see mother, and the rector 
often reads to her, says prayers, and administers the Holy 
Communion. I go more frequently to the Manor Hall 
than to the Rectory, because I am so very fond of Edith 
Beryl. She used to write to me when I was in London, 
and since I came back I have seen a great deal of 
her. I don't know why I love her so dearly, for we are 
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not in the least alike ; she is very quiet and ladylike, 
and mother says unselfish also, but yet she is fond of 
me too. Sometimes I think I liked her first because 
she had the same name as mother. Edith is not at all 
pretty, but mother says her expression is very sweet, 
and her manners are pretty. 

Dr. Hammond comes to see mother twice every day 
now, so she must be worse. Sometimes, when he brings 
his pony-carriage, he asks Aunt Agatha to drive back 
with him in it She often goes, and then if there are 
any bundles for the poor she takes them with her, and 
leaves them on her way, but Aunt Lou does nearly all 
the district work now. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE THRUSHES. 

I WAS Sitting reading in the dining-room the other day, 
when Bob, who had been out fishing again, came in, 
and, as usual, called for me to go to him at once. He 
said be had something to show me, and when I followed 
him into the breakfast-room, four little birds were lying, 
in his handkerchief, on the table. I was surprised to see 
them, as I knew that father had forbidden us ever to 
take birds or a bird's nest, as he says it is very cruel. 

"I haven't taken them," Bob said — "at least, I 
haven't taken the birds out of their nest. I picked 
them all up under the yew tree near the summer-house ; 
you know which one I mean. They were all lying there 
together. At first I thought they must be hurt, and the 
empty nest was in the tree. I expect they were trj'ing 
to fly, and not being strong enough, they tumbled down, 
or else they slipped out of the nest. They are too big 
for it now. I only wonder Tom did not have them. 
He would have had them in another minute if I hadn't 
found them just then. The old mother-bird was near, 
watching her little ones, and she actually flew at me 
when I picked them up." 
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•* What birds are they ? " I asked, 
*' Thmshes," Bob answered, *' singing thrushes." 
" And what shall we do with them now ? " 
" I want you to get a cage," said Bob, " and help me 
to put them into it We'll feed them and keep them 
there till they are old enough to fly. We will feed them 
at once, because I'm sure they're hungry, and then we'll 
tie the cage to the tree under which I found the birds, 
and perhaps the mother will go back and feed them 
herself through the bars." 

" Can't we leave the door open for the mother to go 
in and out.>'' I suggested. 

*' I think we'd better not," said Bob, " because the 
little ones might get out and try to fly again, and then 
they would tumble once more, and break their wings." 

" We'll put some hay in the bottom of the cage. 
Bob," I said, " and build a low wall round the hay, so 
that the little ones could not hop out, but the mother 
could, whenever she liked, and then we might leave the 
door open." 

" That would be capital," said Bob ; " but we must 
not leave the door wide open, because Tom might be 
putting in his nose, if we did. I'll tell you what — ^we'U 
bend back one of the wires of the cage. I think that 
would make a large enough hole for a bird to get in at." 
We tried the experiment, and it looked as though it 
would answer. We then put the little birds into their 
new nest at the bottom of the cage, and we dug worms, 
and found snails, for them to eat. Some we gave them, 
the rest we put beside a mug of water on the top 
of the cage ; hung it up on the tree, and then watched, 
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at a little distance, to see if the mother would come. 
We soon saw her fly on to the cage, pick up a small 
worm in her mouth, and drop it into the mouth of one 
of the little birds, through the bent-back wire. There was 
a small ledge round the cage, on which she could stand. 
She went on feeding them till they all seemed to have had 
enough, Then she gave them some water. They were 
too young to be afraid of us, and when we fed them 
they opened their mouths so prettily for us to drop in 
the food. We then bent back the wire a little more. 
The mother was not long finding out that the hole was 
larger, and then she flew in and out of the cage. When- 
ever the little ones wanted anything, we could hear 
them calling to her. 

Father was quite pleased when he saw what we had 
done, and he promised to hang the cage up for us, in a 
safe place, next day. When evening came, the mother 
would not stay in the cage ; so we shut the wire door we 
had made for fear of puss, and carried it into the house. 

Very early the next morning we took the cage into 
the garden again, and pushed back the wire. The 
mother was there looking for it. She seemed quite to 
like her children's new home, and kept flying back- 
wards and forwards to it. 

Father hung the cage up, as he had promised, against 
the farm-house. He said he would not trust one of the 
men to do this, for fear they should not hang it securely ; 
and Bob made a waterproof covering to keep it dry. I 
think the little mother will be glad of the covering when 
it rains. 

No cats can get to the birds there, and father said 
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thrushes were mucli happier out-of-doors than in, but he 
told us not to dig any more worms, but to let the mother 
find her own food. The cage looked very pretty hang- 
ing against the farm-houscj 
and several times during the 
day, when Bob and I went 
to look how the young 
thrushes were getting on, 
both the cock and hen birds 
were on the top of the 
cage — for the cock had now 
come also, and he was sing- 
ing beautifully. 

Scarsbrppk Farm-house is 

so pretty. It looks much 

prettier to me, since I have 

been to Ixindon, than it did 

before. It is two stories high, and goes a long way 

round. The windows are all gabled, and so is the roof ; 

and the dining-room, drawing-room, breakfast-parlour, 

'and three best bedrooms have large bow-windows. 

From the dining-room, drawing-room, breakfast-parlour, 

and play-room, you step out on to the lawn, and in 

some parts the house is covered with ivy. The dairies 

are to the right of the farm-house, and you go through 

a gate to the stables, cow-sheds, piggery, fowl-house, 

and all the outhouses. You have to cross a field before 

you come to the sheep-folds. 

Oh, it is such a beautiful place ! Bob and I often 
say that we are very glad, and very thankful, that we 
live at Scarsbrook ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OUR RIDE. 

Since we hung the cage up against the wall, two of the 
little birds have died ; the other two lived, and got on 
capitally. The cage still hangs up against the farm- 
house, but the little birds have flown away, because now 
they are big birds ; but they do not forget their old home, 
and often come back for seed, and they know Bob, 
Marmaduke, and me quite well — at least, they knew Bob 
when he was at home, I hope they have not forgotten 
him now. If we go to the window and call them, they 
often come flying to us for food. And the old mother, 
also, knows us. The young ones still let us feed them out 
of our hands, and when it rains or the birds are hungry, 
we see them fly into the cage, where we put all kinds 
of fruit and seed for them. Other birds also go there 
sometimes, for food» 

It is June now, and three of our cows have calved 
this month. The little calves look so pretty in the 
fields 5 I never seem to tire of watching them. But the 
one thing in this world that gives me more pleasure than 
anything else, is a canter on Bruce. He is such a sure* 
footed little pony, and yet he goes at a good rate. 

O 
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Father said the other morning that, as it was an 
unusually clear day, he would take Marmaduke and 
me for a ride to the top of one of our highest hills, to 
show us a fine view that we had never seen before. Bob 
was at school, so he could not go. 

We party of seven — ^three people, three horses, and a 
dog, started away soon after breakfast ; and, if the day 
had been made on purpose for us, the weather could not 
have been more lovely. The first part of the ride was 
rather hot, but as we wound round and round up the 
mountain-paths, the air grew cooler and cooler. 

Bruce has one fault, just one — and I suppose we 
cannot expect a horse to be perfect any more than a 
child — he is not at all a good walker ; so when Topsy 
and Wallace (father's mare and Duke's pony) walk fast, 
Bruce has sometimes to trot to keep up with them, which 
is not at all a comfortable gait ; but he is now learning 
to amble, and he is the only pony we have who can do 
this. In some parts our path was so narrow that we 
could not ride two abreast. Father went first, to show 
the way, then came Duke, and I followed ; sometimes 
Nep was on ahead, sometimes behind, and sometimes at 
our sides. It took us three hours to reach the summit 
of the hill, but when we were once there, I cannot tell 
you what the view was like, for I can never describe a 
lovely view properly — it seems too beautiful to speak 
about. 

We saw a valley — the dear village of Scarsbrook — 
beneath us ; hills varying in shape and height all around ; 
a river flowing through the valley ; a little town; several 
towns and valleys in the distance ; a number of trees, 
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some scattered here and there, and others grouped 
together, forming a dense forest ; and the sky was so 
blue, and the sun so golden as it shone through the 
leaves of the high mountain trees, making the water 
of the river sparkle below. There was not the slightest 
fog to spoil our view; and when we had looked for a 
long time, we could even distinguish the farm-house, and 
the steeple of Scarsbrook Church. 

We were all hungry now. Duke, I, and Nep could 
speak for ourselves ; and as the horses had had their break- 
fast three hours before we had had ours, I thought they 
must be hungry too. We dismounted, and, as Duke 
expressed it (of course I did not, for I am a lady, and 
Aunt Anne used to say that no lady ever makes use of 
schoolboy expressions), we ''tucked into" sandwiches, 
biscuits, fruit, and lemonade, that father had taken for 
us in his saddle-bag, and we allowed our horses to graze 
about. 

It was dinner-time before we started to go home 
again, but we were not expected home to dinner that 
day. How I enjoyed eating sandwiches and drinking 
lemonade on the hill-top, with large leaves for our plates, 
and half the cover of father's little flask for a tumbler ! 
How much more enjoyable it was to sitting down to 
dinner at the table at home, and having to be on one's 
best behaviour ! I don't know how it is, but I don't like 
rules, or best behaviours, or anything of that sort. I should 
so like to live in the woods, and let manners take their 
chance, 

Winny wouldn't. Winny likes to be good, and do 
what she's told. We are not at all alike. 
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There were two ways by which we could return 
home— back the same path we had come, or round, and 
down, some other hills in the opposite direction, when 
we should have to cross the river at a spot where there 
was no bridge. Of course Duke and I chose the latter 
way, and father said we could go by it. He had not 
ridden over those hills for some years himself, and 
would like to see them again. 

We rode on for some distance, when father suddenly 
pulled up his horse. Bruce stopped also, for he always 
follows suit, and Wallace did the same. 

Father said he was afraid, even now, that we must 
turn back and go by the other path, as he could see a 
breakaway ahead on a sand-hill we had to cross. 

He looked at his watch. We had ridden for two 
hours on our homeward journey, and were two-thirds of 
the way home. If we turned back, instead of one, we 
should have a five hours' ride. 

"Don't you think the path is wide enough for the 
horses to cross, father ? " I asked. 

" As we now see it, yes ; but I am afraid it is crum- 
bling away. It used to be three times as wide as it is now. 
Should it give as we ride over, we should be hurled 
down the sand-rock into the valley below. I think we 
had better turn." 

Both Duke and I wished to go on. We had set our 
hearts upon riding through the river we had nearly 
reached. 

Dear father saw that we did not wish to turn back> 
and, always anxious to please us, especially when he takes 
us out for a treat, he said, " I will ride on a little way 
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alone, and see how wide the path really is when I get 
closer to it; you two remain here until I come 
back." 

We did so, and father soon returned, on foot, to tell 
us that he thought the path would be safe enough if we 
dismounted and walked across. He had already led his 
horse over the breakaway, and hitched him up on the 
other side. 

Duke dismounted, and father took hold of Wallace's 
bridle. 

"I will lead Bruce," I said, catching hold of his 
rein. 

" If you lead Bruce, you must be very careful where 
you tread. Bunchy," father said ; " and if you feel him 
make a false step, let go the reins at once, for fear he 
should slip and drag you down with him. You could 
not save him if he slipped." 

" We neither of us mean to slip," I answered ; " we 
know too well what we are about, and see a dodge," 

"You follow Wallace," father said to Duke, "and 
take exactly the same road I take ; and don't crack 
your whip, as the pony might start if he heard a whip 
from behind," 

Duke said "All right," and father went on, first having 
tied Wallace's rein very short, and holding it close to 
his mouth. I gave Bruce a longer rein, but then 
Wallace hated to be led. Father and Wallace were 
getting on capitally ; so were Bruce, Nep, and I, who 
were now looking down upon the rest of the party, for 
I had climbed the sand-hill to get a safer footing, and 
my pony had followed me, when all of a sudden Duke, 
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quite forgetting what father had said to him, lashed his 
whip, and Wallace, hearing it, turned suddenly sideways, 
and his hind legs slipped over the mountain-side. 
Father felt that he could not save him, so gently let 
go the reins. Fortunately he had tied them together 
so tightly, that Wallace could not get his feet entangled 
in them. I shut my eyes at first, for I could not bear 
to see what was happening ; but when I looked again, 
Wallace was slipping down and down, the rock 
crumbling as he went, but still not losing balance or 
rolling over, and keeping his hind feet dug well into the 
crumbling sand. At last he came to a patch of firm 
ground, and then he recovered himself, and stood still 
looking all about. 

Poor Marmaduke's face was very pale. He had 
been thoughtless, but I am sure he never meant to be 
disobedient. 

" Was Wallace hurt .? " he asked. 

Father said he thought not much, though it was a 
wonderful escape if he were not. 

Bruce and I had stood still on our eminence. Now 
we moved on c^efuUy until the path below was wide 
and safe. Then we descended slowly on to it, and the 
next moment I had hitched up Bruce beside Topsy. 

" What shall we do about Wallace, father ? " I asked, 
as I went up to him, 

" I don't see what can be done," he answered. " If 
I managed to slip down the rock as cleverly as he did, 
I could neither get up again myself, nor drag a pony 
up after me. Duke must ride home on my horse in 
front of me, and we will go very steadily. Wallace is 
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a good climber, and will perhaps follow us below, 
getting over ruts and scrambling through difficult passes 
until we meet. Our road is downhill, so, unless some 
high fence obstructs his path altogether, we shall, I hope, 
soon meet." 

We did as father suggested, and Wallace was at the 
foot of the hill first, waiting for us. He had held his 
head very well, or else, though the reihs were so short> 
they would most likely have caught in some bush. 
Father would not let Duke mount Wallace again that 
day, and the little pony trotted beside us the rest of 
the way home, father only leading him across the river. 
It was fine fun crossing! Bruce is not tall enough 
for rivers. This one took him a good deal above 
his knees, and I had to put my feet on to his neck to 
keep 'them dry. Duke did not speak one word going 
home. I think he was ashamed of himself for having 
cracked his whip when father told him not to do so. 
And, poor boy ! he was unhappy also, for father had 
taken his little whip away from him, which was one 
of his greatest treasures, and had thrown it down the 
mountain-side, to teach Marmaduke a lesson of 
obedience. 

Every now and then father teaches us these lessons 
in a very disagreeable manner. But Duke isn't at all 
disobedient, only has a shocking habit of cracking whips, 
because he has just learnt this accomplishment. One 
day he hit Winny with one of his whips, quite by 
accident, of course, just as he cracked his whip to-day, 
also quite by accident, and from habit ; but then this 
habit might have led to a very bad result. So I see 
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perfectly well what all the aunts mean when they say 
we should cultivate good, not bad, habits ; and I think, 
if it's time that poor Duke began to do this, it must 
be time for me to do it also. When we reached home, 
we were very thankful to have arrived there safely ; and 
father said we would never ride over those hills again. 
Wallace was a clever pony that day, for when father 
examined him after we got back, he found that he had 
only a few small bruises and scratches, that would soon 
wear off. 

Poor father blamed himself for taking us that road ; 
but he should not have done that, for no harm would 
have come of it had not Duke cracked his whip — and 
even now there was no real mischief done. 




CHAPTER XV. 



A STRANGE thing has just happened at the Farm. Aunt 
Agatha has married Dr. Hammond. Bob will be 
astonished when he hears that the wedding is over, 
for I only wrote about ten days ago to tell him that 
Aunt Agatha was engaged to Dr. Hammond. 

I don't know why they were married so quickly. 
I believe mother wished it, and fixed the day for the 
wedding herself. There were very few people asked to it 
— only Dr. Hammond's brother and sister and Mrs. Holt. 
The rector married them ; father gave Aunt Agatha 
away, and I and Winny were her bridesmaids. 

People said it was a very quiet wedding, but they 
were not surprised. A great many poor people were 
in the church, who threw down flowers for Aunt 
Agatha to walk over. I suppose she is very fond of 
Dr. Hammond, for every one said she looked very 
happy. I am not fond of him, because he does not 
make mother better. 

Aunt Anne and Aunt Sue have each written a long 
letter from the Orange River, to say that they have 
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arrived there safely. I read the letter to mother, and it 
seemed to intereat her very much. 

I wonder what we shall do about lessons now. We 
went on with them, with Aunt Agatha, till a week before 
she was married. Perhaps Aunt Lou will teach us. 
Whatever we do, I hope we shall not have any more 
lessons than we have had. I am nearly fourteen now, 



but I do not like lessons any better than I did before 
I was thirteen : they still make my life miserable. 

I really think Winifred is a better child every day. 
She never seems to give anybody any trouble. Aunt 
Agatha says she must go and spend a fortnight with 
her soon. It will be a nice little change for her ; and 
as Dr. Hammond only lives ten miles from here, we 
shall often see Aunt Agatha. I heard her tell mother 
the other day that she still hoped to be able to go on 
visiting the poor. 

Father looks very sad now. He seldom smiles ; and 
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when I ask, "How's mother?*' he shakes his head and 
says, ** Not so well to-day." He has said, " Not so well 
to-day *' for a long time now. 

It has been pouring with rain for three days. This 
is such a bother, as I have meant to spend each day 
with Edith Beryl, and the rain has kept me at home, 
and now again father says I must not go. I wonder 
why I am always disappointed when I am invited to the 
Manor Hall ! I was sitting in the breakfast-parlour this 
morning, actually crying with anger and vexation, when 
Winny came up to me, of course holding Ida in her 
arms, and said, in a very coaxing voice — 

" Don't cry. Bunchy ; but I wonder why God does 
not love you now !" 

" How do you know He does not } " I asked. 

."Because He makes it rain everyday when you want 
to go out. Have you made Him angry. Bunchy?" 
Winifred is such a funny child ! 

It seemed so absurd of her to think that God was 
sending the rain to punish me. With all the people in 
the world, how could God think of me ? And yet mother, 
I remember, told me once that God thought of every 
one of His children separately, and that if He forgot 
us for a moment, we could not live. Winifred always 
thinks that God has something to do with every little, 
tiny event that happens. She never seems to forget 
God. I am afraid I often do. I suppose she is right, 
and I must be very wicked to grumble so often at what 
God really does. 

I did not answer her ; so she asked again if I had 
made God angry. 
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" I don't know that I have," I said. 

"I made Him angry this morning," she then 
whispered to me. " I told nurse I did not love her, and 
I beat my best dolly." 

" Why did you beat your best dolly ? " I asked. 

" Because I was very cross that her hair was rough," 
she said. "I made God sorry because I was cross. 
Have you been cross too. Bunchy ? "^ 

« Not till it rained," I said. 

"PVaps if you weren't cross it wouldn't rain," 
Winny whispered. 

I hadn't faith like Winny, but she made me 
ashamed of myself. I could not help thinking that it 
was very silly to be ill-tempered because it rained. Ill 
temper could not make the weather any better ; and as 
God sent the rain, it was surely not for me to find 
fault because it came. Father and mother would both 
have said that my pleasure was of very little con- 
sequence compared to the good of the country ; and 
although I loved the farmers so much, I had quite for- 
gotten that they had been longing and praying for 
rain. 

Mother's bell rang, and soon after Jane, the house- 
maid, came in to tell me that she wanted me. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

AT mother's bedside. 

I WAS very much frightened when I went up to mother, 
because she looked so very ill. Father was standing by 
the window. Little Winny had been taken up into the 
nursery. Mother must have been very ill indeed to look 
like that. 

Something made me feel very glad, all of a sudden, 
that I had not gone out now. I would rather have been 
at home with mother. If Winny knew that I felt like 
this, I dare say she would have said now that God 
made it rain because He loved me. I was sure mother 
knew that I had been ciying. 

" What — is — the — matter — Bunchy .' " she asked. 

What was the matter with her ? She could hardly 
speak. 

I looked down whilst I said, " I wanted to go to the 
Manor Hall, mother, and the rain kept me indoors." 

" Oh, Bunchy ! " mother answered, and now she 
seemed able to speak more easily. " Is my child so very 
selfish ? With the whole country needing rain, Bunchy, 
so very much, do you, who pride yourself upon being 
a good fanner's daughter, think only of your own 
pleasure, and care nothing for the farmers ? There will 
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be many days, I dare say, when you will be able to go 
and see Edith Beryl, and I want you at home to-day." 

" I am so sorry, mother/' I stammered ; " but are. 
you worse ? " 

" Much worse. Bunchy," she answered. " I do not 
think that God means to spare me to my husband and 
children much longer." 

I could see father, at the window, wipe a tear from 
his eyes. 

I wondered how I could have been so silly now as to 
cry about so small a thing as a wet day. 

I hid my face in the sheet, for somehow I could not 
bear to look at mother. 

" Oh, mother dear," I said, " what do you mean } " 

'* That God is calling me away," she faltered. " He 
means to take me home very soon now." 

" But we want you, mother ; we can't let you go," I 
said. " Father wants you ; little Winny and I can't do 
without you, nor can Bob or Marmaduke ! Oh, mother, 
doft't leave your children ! " 

Father looked round, and made a sign for me to be 
quiet. 

Mother put her thin hand on to mine. " Darling 
Bunchy," she said, " God knows I would like to stay 
with you, even to suffer, if He would permit me to do 
so ; but we cannot choose our own times. They are in 
God's hands. He wants me now, and when He wishes 
to end my pain, you would not have it prolonged, would 
you ? " 

I could not answer this question. " Oh, mother," I 
aid, " I love you so much." 
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" I believe you do, darling child," she said, as she 
kissed my arm, now fondling her; "and I think you 
have tried lately very much to show your love. You 
are less selfish. Bunchy, than you were a year ago, and 
not quite so wild, but you are selfish still. Do try, my 
darling, to learn this one lesson — I cannot teach it to 
you too often — that we are not sent into this world to 
live for ourselves, but for God and one another. The 
world is very large. Bunchy, and we at Scarsbrook form 
but such a very small portion of it, and you are such an 
atom even in Scarsbrook, that you would be as little 
missed by the rest of the world, if you left it, as a worm, 
in your bed in the garden, would be missed by you if 
the gardener dug it up, or a blade of grass on the 
meadow would be missed by the whole flock if one 
sheep ate it." 

" Yes, mother," I said, as I thought of London and 
the crowds of people I had seen there on lord mayor s 
show day. 

'* But Scarsbrook seems a whole world to us ; it is 
almost our whole world, and quite large enough a world 
in which to be very useful. Outside our family circle, 
our farm, our relations, our own friends and dependents, 
we have very little interest ; but still you know. Bunchy, 
you were not, by many, the only child disappointed this 
morning because the day was wet ; Scarsbrook farmers 
were not the only farmers made glad because it rained ; 
and we are not — alone — in the great sorrow that it is 
pleasing God to send to us. Many children besides 
you — many mothers besides me " 

Mother could not finish, but I knew what she meant 
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to say. " And God has been very merciful to us, and 
has sent us many blessings, for which we must be very 
thankful/' she soon b^an again. 

" Try, by-and-by, when I am gone, to think of these 
things, and then you will not dare to expect everything 
to happen so as to please yourself, or to murmur when 
you are disappointed 

" I long so much for you to learn the lesson of self- 
forgetfulness; and I am sure, dear Bunchy, that although 
it will be a very difficult lesson for a wild, excitable, 
impetuous child like you to learn, yet it will not be too 
difficult, if you ask God to teach it to you." 

Mother spoke slowly, and had to keep on resting, 
and yet she said all this to me. 

"Be good to your father, Bunchy, be kind to Bob 
and your friends, help to take care of Marmaduke and 
little Winifred, and speak to everybody kind — never 
unkind, unfeeling words." 

Mother was now silent for some time; she was crying 
herself. 

" I will, mother," I stammered, " if I can." 

"Opportunities to practise unselfishness," she went 
on, when she could speak once more, " will often present 
themselves to you, dear child. You will not have to 
look out for them, only you must make use of them 
when they come ; and if, from now, my darling, you try 
to think a great deal less of self, and a great deal more 
of others, than you have been accustomed to think, 
you will be quite surprised how often, even in one day, 
you are able to gladden the heart of some one, and at 
the end of your life you will have lived to some pur- 
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pose, even if you have often been sad and disappointed 
yourself, if you have made others happy." 

I kissed mother, and then hid my face in her 
counterpane, but could not speak a word, and she was 
quite exhausted. I wondered she had been able to say 
so much. 

Nurse came into the room and handed father a 
telegram, that she said the head gardener had just 
brought in. She then gave mother a spoonful of beef- 
tea, and went out again. Mother could not take more 
than a spoonful of anything at a time now. 

Father read his telegram, and then said to mother, 
as he came across the room, ''Bob will be here this 
evening." 

I was just going to clap my hands with delight 
— I was so pleased to think that I should see Bob when 
I had not expected him, but the next moment I 
remembered I was in my mother's room, and father's 
sad face told me I had no reason now to be glad about 
anything. 

"I have sent for Bob, Bunchy," he said, "because 
your dear mother is worse, and wishes to see him to- 
day." 

Again father walked across to the window. I had 
never seen him look so very unhappy before. I felt too 
sad myself to sit there another minute. 

Dr. Hammond knocked at the door, and as he came 
in I kissed mother, saying quite softly, as I did so, that 
I would try and remember, and do, all she had told me ; 
and then, having received from her a message for the 
little ones, I ran out of the room into my own room, 

H 
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determined, if I might, to go back again to mother as 
soon as I ferf more composed ; and, throwing myself on 
the ground, I buried my face in the bed-clothes, and 
sobbed aloud. I had reason to cry now. 

I knew why father was so dreadfully unhappy, why 
Bob was coming home to-day, why mother had 
whispered, when I came away from her, that she would 
like to see Marmaduke and Winifred directly they had 
had their dinner. I hardly understood myself what it 
really meant — ^but I knew that my mother was dying. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

MOTHER HAS GONE AWAY. 

No work has been done In Scarsbrook to-day ; every 
man on the farm has had a holiday, but it has been a 
very sad holiday for everybody, and we are all so un- 
happy, that we say we shall never be happy again. We 
have all been to the churchyard with mother, and have 
just come home from her funeral. 

She died the day after the rain. Bob arrived eight 
hours after the telegram, and we were all with her when 
she died. She kissed and blessed us, and wished us 
"good-bye," and told us to be good children. It was 
so awful to say " good-bye " to mother ; but she said it 
was only for a short time, as she hoped to meet every 
one of us again. I can't tell what else she said. It's all 
too sad, and seems too sacred to be told. I kept on 
kissing her. It was such a dreadful day, and every day 
has been dreadful since. Father cried, mother cried, we 
cried, and all the farm servants cried. 

Aunt Agatha was here — she came that evening, a 
very short time after Bob. She cried, too, and she and 
Uncle Robert (he wishes us to call him that) have been 
here almost ever since. Little Winny has sat very 
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quietly in her own little chair all the week, with Ida 
in her arms. I think she must talk a good deal to 
Ida, for she has hardly spoken a word to anybody else. 

Marmaduke is very silent, also, but he does not seem 
to think or understand about it all quite so much as 
Winny. I don't know how that is, but perhaps I don't 
know an3^hing about it, and he only does not say any- 
thing either. Bob and I are so wretched, that we cannot 
tell what to do with ourselves. We cannot bear to 
think that mother has really gone away from us, and 
yet we know so well that she has, because we miss her 
so very much, whatever we do, wherever we are ! 

Bob told me that when he was alone with mother 
before she died, she begged him to give up telling lies 
or doing anything that was deceitful or sly, and he says 
he means to try hard to give it all up. I am so glad he 
does, because it never seemed like Bob, somehow, to say 
what was not true. So Bob and I have both something 
to do for mother, but Bob is ever so much better than 
I ami 

Aunt Lou . is very kind to us, and she has the little 
ones downstairs with her a great deal now, and amuses 
them. 

Father seems so changed ! The labourers say they 
have not seen him hold up his head once since mother 
left us. He kisses us all very affectionately when we 
wish him "good morning" and ^'good night;" but we 
can't quite make up our minds whether he cares for us 
to be with him or not. He does not talk much to us. 
Sometimes we think he does not know when we are in 
the room. 
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Poor granny was so sorry that she did not see 
mother again. I had a letter from her this morning, 
and in it she told me to be a good girl and to comfort 
my father, and she said that, as the eldest, I ought to 
do many things for him. Oh, I really wish I could' be 
good, and a real comfort to my father ! I mean to try 
very hard to do all I can to please him ; for I love 
him very dearly, and mother told me to comfort him. 
I wonder if I shall ever be able to do anything right ! 
I heard father, talking to some gentlemen to-day, and 
saying that he thought he should soon send Marmaduke 
to school with Bob, and have a governess for Winny 
and me. 

How good of father to think so much about us 
already ! He said Aunt Lou would have enough to do 
to look after the house and visit the people — who must 
not be neglected — ^without teaching. 

Edith Beryl has been to see me two or three times 
this week. She was very fond of dear mother ; but 
I think everybody, who knew mother, was fond of her. 
She was so good and so kind to every one. Nurse 
told me last night that mother had fixed the day for 
Aunt Agatha's wedding, because she knew she was 
dying, and she was afraid that, if it were put off at all, 
it would have to be put off for some time. 

Oh, I feel so miserable ! I don't want it to be fine, 
and I don't want it to be wet ; I don't want to go out, 
and I don't want to stay in. Bob and I say we want 
nothing, and we care for nothing, now. It seems dreadful 
to think that when we pass mother's door we cannot go 
in and kiss her. And yet it will always be like this ! 
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Oh, my darling mother! How, how I wish that 
I had never, in ail "cay life, done anything to grieve her 
now I and that I could have her back, just for one 
minute, to tell her so ! We gathered such lovely white 
flowers for her this morning and yesterday — all the . 

. best in our garden and 

conservatory, and we all 
took them and laid them 
on her coffin, just at the 
very last, before she was 
put into the grave. 

Mother was very fond 
of flowers. She told the 
head gardener once, he 
says, that they arc the 
jewels of Paradise. 

He was very sad, too, 
this morning. "Our lady 
was a good woman," he 
said, as he helped us gather the flowers. 

Every one of the men went to the funeral, and as 
many of the women servants as could be spared. 

The calves and lambs are not even gambolling about 
the fields to-day : there is a sadness over the whole 
village — no one seems stirring, and the songs of the 
little birds sound so sad. 

Dear mother ! She said she would be well, perhaps, 
by my next birthday. It will come again in three 
weeks' time ; but I don't want to keep my birthday this 
year, for she isn't well or better ; but perhaps she is — 
perhaps she meant that she would be in heaven, for she 
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said I should not see how much better she was. I 
don't see it, but I know that we are all much worse, 
for we have no mother. 

I have read a little of mother's present every day 
since my last birthday, and I mean always to read my 
Bible. I wonder if mother can see what we do here. 
I fancy somehow that she can, so we must always try to 
please her. I shall like to read about God and heaven 
now, because she must be with Him there, and that is 
where she said we were to come to her. 

Darling mother, I will try to please you ! " Wild, 
reckless Bunchy " does not feel wild or reckless to-day, 
but so sad, so lonely, now that mother has gone away. 
Oh, I will try to please you, mother ; I will try to 
learn to be unselfish, even if it be a very difficult lesson ! 

But I see father now on the lawn, walking all by 
himself. I must go and ask him if I may take a walk 
with him through the fields. I think he might like to 
have me with him, poor, poor dear father ! 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LITTLE WALK WITH FATHER. 

I RAN up to father and took his anh. " I've come to 
have a little stroll with you, father dear," I said. " Shall 
we walk to the hay-fields ? " 

" If you like, Bunchy," he answered, raising his head, 
which had hung down so sadly when I watched him 
from the window ; and as he looked at me there was 
such a dear, kind smile on his face, but such a sad smile 
too. 

*' What's the matter, father ? " I asked. " Anything 
new, I mean ? What are you thinking about .* Can I 
help you ? " 

He took my hand and pressed it. 

How I wished then that I was grown up ! How 
I wished that I was a quiet, well-behaved, thoughtful 
girl, who could have been some comfort to poor father, 
who would have thought of just the right thing to say 
and do, just at the right moment, instead of reckless, 
thoughtless Bunchy, who never seemed to know what 
to say to any one in the way of comfort! How I longed, 
at that moment, to be able to do something to make 
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dear father happier, who had, all our lives long, as I then 
felt, done so much for us children I 

"God bless you, dear Bunchy!'* he said. "I was 
thinking at that moment about my poor children. You 
can all help me if you will." 

I knew what he meant — that we could all help him 
to bear patiently and resignedly dear mother's death, 
by loving him, trying to be good children, by imitating 
her, and by loving one another. 

" rU help you if I can, father," I said ; " but I wish 
I were older and better, that I could help you more." 

Father saw that I meant what I was saying, for my 
eyes were full of tears, and he put down his face and 
kissed me. " You need not be any older than you are, 
to comfort me. Bunchy," he said. " My youngest child 
can bring me comfort if she will.*' 

"And site will, father," I answered. "Winny will 
always make you happy, because she is so good." 

'*I hope all my children will bring me comfort," 
father replied. " Oh, Bunchy, if children only knew it, 
there are so many things that they may do to gladden 
their parents' hearts — ^so many ways in which they may 
bring them comfort; but children, through thoughtless- 
ness, too often lose countless opportunities of showing 
love to their parents by little, thoughtful, filial acts 
that they might perform, which, when they grow up, and 
have children of their own, and learn what a treasure, 
for a loving parent, is wrapped up in a child's love, they 
wish, as they look back regretfully to the past, they had 
performed." 

I was looking back regretfully now, and feeling 
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something of all this. " I didn't know // mattered so 
much, father," I said ; and by that it I meant more than 
a hundred words could have explained. " But oh, father, 
if it's not too late to begin now, I'll try to comfort you 
as much as I can." 

" Do, darling Bunchy ; it's not any too late. And 
remember, Bunchy, that children are not only permitted, 
but intended, by the great God who made them, to do 
great deeds of kindness in little ways." 

We went to the hay-fields, we walked to the sheep- 
paddocks, we spoke a few words to the shepherds and 
their dogs, we went to the stable and cow-sheds, to the 
poultry-yard and rabbit-hutch, we had a regular inspec- 
tion of the farm in a kind of fashion, and every now 
and then we talked a little, but not much — father seemed 
too sad to talk, and so was I. 

We were both thinking of mother, and I was think- 
ing of myself too, but not selfishly, as I did so often, 
only with shame and sorrow, wondering how I could 
have lived nearly fourteen years the child of such 
loving, indulgent parents, and never once in my life, 
that I could remember, have denied, or exerted, myself 
in the smallest way, to please them. 

This was a very sorrowful thought on mother's funeral 
day. I fancy father read it, and was sorry for me, for 
when we went in, and I burst into tears, he said again, 
" God bless you. Bunchy I " He seemed as if he meant 
to say much more, but could not. 

How unhappy I felt ! Who was I, Bunchy Prescott 
I asked myself, when I went to bed on mother's funeral 
night, that I should care so very much for myself and 
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my own pleasure ? Who was I, that I should always have 
been so vexed when the aunts blamed me, who deserved 
so well to be blamed ? Who was I, that I should always 
have been so proud, and glad, when the farm servants 
praised me, who deserved no praise ? 

What was there to love in me ? I then asked my- 
self; and oh, as I looked at myself with my spectacles 
off, I thought I was very ugly — not my face, for I do not 
think that is ugly; but my inside — my thoughts, my 
words, my deeds, that are all so selfish, and which I 
read that night for the first time. 

I think dear father was glad that I went for a walk 
with him, for he seemed just a tiny bit more cheerful, 
when we went in, than he had been the whole week, and 
often after that I used to watch for him to go into the 
grounds, so that I might join him in his walks. 

But we were not to be idle any longer, for a week 
later father told me that his friend, the kind rector, had 
engaged for him a daily governess, to teach us every 
day, and that she would come at once. 

I asked father if we might not wait until Bob went 
back to school again ; but he said he would much rather 
we had some instruction now for a few weeks, and then 
we could have holidays again before Bob left. He was 
to study also. At first father thought of sending Bob 
to school again before the holidays ; but it hardly seemed 
worth while, he said afterwards, as they would begin in 
three weeks' time, and the journey from Scarsbrook to 
London was a long one. 

Two days later. Miss Fortescue came, and Marma- 
duke, Winny, and I went to lessons with her. Winny's 
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lessons did not consist of very much, ilor last very long ; 
Marmaduke's were, of course, longer. I wrote exercises, 
or did sums, when they were in the room, or I went into 
the drawing-room to practise ; there was always plenty 
for me to do whilst Miss Fortescue was busy with the 
little ones. 

I thought I should like lessons when I began them 
again — I had had such a sad time of being idle ; but I 
did not, although I like Miss Fortescue very much, 
who is very good and kind to us all. She has not yet 
found out many of my faults. 

Miss Fortescue comes at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and stays until four, or five, in the afternoon. She lives 
in the neighbourhood — father says, just moved into it in 
time for the rector to recommend her to us. She has a 
mother and younger sister, and her mother has taken 
the Grange, a pretty villa a quarter of a mile from the 
Rectory, where they live. 

If Miss Fortescue likes, she can sleep at the Farm on 
wet evenings, but she seems to prefer to get home to her 
mother* to staying out, even in wet weather. Bob and I 
say we are not surprised at that. Father is very glad 
that he was able to engage a governess so soon, as Aunt 
Lou has more than enough to do. 

I think Aunt Lou must be father's favourite sister ; 
he seems so very fond of her, is always thinking what 
would please her, and when he is very sad, she seems 
able to make him a little happier. 

At first Bob did not at all like our doing lessons 
whilst he wsls at home ; but we made up our minds to 
please father, without grumbling, and, as he said, we 
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should have had very long holidays if we had been idle 
all the time. I learnt my lessons quickly for the next 
day, Bob got through his tasks quickly also, and then we 
went out, with Neptune, for rambles in the evening. We 
also got up early in the morning to go out, and there 
was always a good half-hour before, and a good half- 
hour after, dinner that we could be in the grounds when 
it was not too hot. 

Bob said that Marmaduke was growing quite a little 
man now that he was past seven, and he let him be 
with him a good deal more ; but when Marmaduke had 
finished his lessons, if father was not too busy, he. 
always asked to be allowed to be with him. We all like 
to be with father when we can. 

After the holidays, when my master comes for music, 
he is to teach me German too. He is a German 
gentleman. Then I shall be learning English, French, 
German, and Latin ; and Miss Fortescue has promised 
to teach me drawing. I think all the aunts would now 
be satisfied about my education ! They ought to be, I 
am sure. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



HE holidays have b^un, and I 
am fourteen. My birthday was 
very sorrowful this year for more 
reasons than one. First, of course, 
we thought very much of dear 
mother, and how she was with us 
a year ago; and then a dreadful 
thing happened. 

Edith Beryl came, in the 
morning, to ask father to let us 
all go to drink tea on the Manor 
awn, and he said we might. The 
had kindly asked Nellie and Dick 
meet us. Annie was ill with a bad 
cold. Cyril Ashton would be Bob's companion. We did 
not like to leave father, but he seemed to wish us to go. 
Father sent us to the Manor Hall in the pony-car- 
riage. Winny's nurse went with us to the door and then 
drove back. Bob said it was great nonsense her coming, 
but she sat at the back, beside Winny, to look after her. 
Bob drove part of the way. We were a large party for 
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the pony-carriage — six with the coachman. Neptune 
followed the carriage to the Manor Hall, but he did not 
go back with it. He remained with us, spending part of 
his time in the house, and part of it in the garden. The 
squire likes Neptune, and often asks us to bring him 
when we go to the Manor Hall. Father told me to take 
great care of Winifred, and I said I would. Though 
more than five years old now, she is still very small and 
delicate. Father seems to have loved her more than 
ever since mother died, and he has watched her so very 
anxiously whenever she has looked more pale than usual. 
I heard him say once that he thought she would never be 
quite strong. Sometimes I think he loves Winifred 
more than he loves any of us ; but he says he loves us 
all alike. 

The twenty-second of July was a beautiful day again. 
The sun was so hot, that we did not care to do anything 
all the afternoon, but sit under the trees in the garden. 
We had tea at five in the summer-house, with plates full 
of strawberries and cream. We often have strawberries 
and cream at home, but still they are always a treat to 
us. I was so glad to spend the day with Edith ; and 
after tea Bob and Cyril went to fish, and the rest of us 
started to take a walk in the fields, Neptune, of course, 
coming too. 

They are all private fields, so we were allowed to go 
alone. Marmaduke said that Winifred and Nellie looked 
like butterflies as they ran along. Nellie is about a year 
older than Winny ; Dick, I think, is more than a year 
older than Marmaduke. Father will not let Winny 
wear her black frocks on hot afternoons — ^he says they 
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are too hot, and heavy, for her ; so to-day she had on a 
white frock with a black sash, and her hair was tied back 
with black ribbon. She looks pretty in black or white. 
She is very fair. 

I kept thinking so much of dear mother. It seems 
so strange for her to be quite gone from us ; and what 
she had said to me, on my last birthday, came into my 
mind often during the day. 

We were on our road to see some water-lilies that 
Bob told us grew in the fifth field from the Manor Hall, 
and the sixth from Scarsbrook Farm, in an opposite 
direction ; it is father's property. Marmaduke and 
Winifred wanted to see these lilies very much ; so did 
Dick Holt 

" I feel so tired," I said, when I had gone across four 
fields. " Let us sit down, Edith, on the trunk of this tree, 
and rest, whilst the little ones go on.** 

"Very well," answered Edith, who is always ready 
to do what she is asked. 

" But I want you to see the water-lilies, too," Winny 
said. " Won't you come, Bunchy ? " 

" I am so tired now, Winny," I answered. " Perhaps 
I'll come and see them another day, or I'll come on 
presently ; but you and Duke, and your little friends, go 
now. You are sure to want to stand looking at them 
for ever so long. We'll wait here for you." I was not 
thinking of what mother had said when I spoke those 
words. 

Winny did not seem to like to go on without me ; 
but as she saw that I was really tired, and wanted to 
rest, she did not ask me to go again. I had been out 
with Bob in the morning. 
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" I must take Ida," she said. " I promised Ida she 
should see the water-lilies, so she must." 

Ida had so many privileges that none of Winny's 
other dolls ever had. I believe she is the only doll who 
has ever been to tea at the Manor Hall, who is allowed 
to eat strawberries and cream, and sit up late ; and all 
these things Ida is allowed to do very often. 

" You spoil Ida," Duke said at tea that afternoon ; 
" youVe a very bad mother." 

'* She's the baby," Winny answered. 

"All the more reason she should not go out too 
much, and that she should go to. bed early, and not 
eat fruit," Duke argued. But Winny said she mtist go 
on spoiling Ida. 

He told her, before we went to the Manor Hall, to 
leave Ida at home ; that the squire had not invited dolls 
to tea. But Winny took no notice of what he said, 
except to whisper to me that if Ida did not go to the 
Manor Hall, she did not care to go either. 

" Perhaps we had better keep with the little ones," 
Edith said, as I sat down on the trunk of the tree close 
by the gate through which they had just gone. 

" They cannot hurt going alone just that little dis- 
tance," I answered, " and I am so tired — I went ever so 
far with Bob this morning. If they stay, we will follow 
them when I have rested a little. This is such a com- 
fortable seat." 

" Shall I come with you, Winny > " Edith called out 

" It doesn't matter, thank you," Winifred answered, 
" if Bunchy wants you to stay with her." 

" What a good sister you would have been to your 

I 
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little brothers and sisters, if you had had any V' I said 
to Edith, as she came and sat down beside me. 

I had told the children not to try to pick the lilies, 
only to look at them, and not to go near the edge of the 
water, which was also very shallow ; and they had 
promised to obey me. I knew they always kept their 
promises. Duke said he shouldn't let Winny pick them, 
even if she wanted to do so. 

I was really very tired, and as we could watch the 
little ones, through the bars of the gate, all the way, I 
thought they would be all right. It was quite a small 
field. I did not think that any harm could come of my 
staying behind. 

" They are at the brook now," Edith said, after a few 
minutes. 

"Yes,** I answered; "we will go and meet them 
coming back." 

Neptune had stayed with me, but a second after I 
spoke he jumped up, barked, and leapt over the gate 
into the next field. The children then screamed and 
ran towards us. A bull, that did not even belong to 
father, and had no business whatever in any of these 
fields, had somehow or other made his way into the 
water-lily one, and was chasing the children. Neptune 
saw their danger, and was after the bull in a moment. 

I never felt so frightened in my life. Edith and 
I rushed into the field after Neptune. I was most 
frightened about Winny, because I remembered now 
that I had promised father to take care of her ; but I 
was anxious about them all. 

However had the bull got here 1 He was close upon 
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them now. I thought he would have tossed Duke, when 
Neptune ran between them, and the bull turned on him. 
It seemed then as if Neptune must be killed, for the bull 
was so large and fierce ; and as Neptune barked and 
ran at it, it bellowed and tried to toss him. One of the 
sheep-dogs had heard Nep bark, and came rushing into 
the field, to help also, and, between them, they drove 
the bull right away from the children. I could not look 
at the fight between the bull and the dogs, for I could 
only think of Duke and Winifred. Edith had hold 
already of Dick and Nellie Holt, who had run towards 
her, and she was taking them out of the field, so that 
they should be safe ; but Winifred, who was still holding 
Ida tightly in her arms, could not run as fast as the 
others, and Duke had waited for her. 

He was dragging her along, and I was just up to 
them, when, all of a sudden, the bull got away from the 
dogs, reared on his hind legs, and made a bolt at us. 
In a minute the dogs were between the children and 
bull again. I was on the other side of it. Duke was very 
brave. He flourished a stick in one hand, and with the 
other tried to pull Winny on. I was telling Nep what to 
do, which way to drive the bull, so that I could get by, 
and Duke could then have passed easily, but Winny 
would not come. She dragged her hand away from his, 
and ran back towards the brook, and now she ran very 
fast. 

She was so frightened, that she did not know what 
she was doing. We screamed after her to come back 
again, to stop ; but she did not seem to hear us. The more 
we called to her, the faster we ran after her, the faster 
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she ran away from us. She must have thought that 
Duke and I were the bull, for she would not even look 
round. I was almost up to her — I had nearly hold of 
her frock, when we heard a dreadful . splash, and saw 
Winifred tumble into the water. 

The dogs had, by this time, driven the bull out of our 
field into another, where some men, hearing the barking 
and missing the bull, had come and caught it with a 
noose ; so that danger was over, and if only Winny had 
not run away from us, no harm would have come to her. 
But, poor little frightened thing, I really do not think 
that she could stop running till she fell. ^ 

Duke was taking off his coat. 

" What are you doing ? *' I asked. 

" I'm going in to fetch Winny out," he answered. 

" But you are so little," I said ; " you could not pull 
her out if you went in. I will go." 

In another second both Marmaduke and I would 
have been in the water, but Neptune had heard the 
splash too; and as I spoke he came towards us with 
a bound, and, jumping into the brook, he had hold of 
Winny in a second and brought her out. The brook 
was not deep, but Winny had fallen in at the very 
deepest part, and the water had almost covered her. 
Dear Neptune, how good he was ! 

I sat. down on the grass, and he brought Winny 
and laid her on my lap. 

Oh dear ! I thought she was dead, for she was cold 
like mother had been, and her eyes were shut. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WE DO WHAT WE CAN FOR WINNY. 

Edith had not noticed Winny tumble into the brook, 
but she was with us soon after she was taken out She 
had seen the men catch the bull and go away leading 
the fierce animal — that was how we knew that he was 
caught 

Edith said we had better rub Winifred, and then she 
might get warm again. I took off one of my petticoats 
and Edith took off one of hers, and we wrapped them 
round Winny, when we had removed her wet clothes. 
Marmaduke had run off home to fetch nurse, and tell 
her what had happened. 

I carried Winny across one field and Edith carried 
her across another ; but she was so heavy, that we 
could get no further, so we sat down again to wait till 
nurse came. 

Neptune had disappeared. We did not know where he 
had gone. Nurse told us afterwards that he ran home 
all dripping with water, and pulled at her dress till she 
came out. She thought at once that something was 
wrong, and asked John what he thought. He looked 
very grave, and said she had better follow the dog 
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wherever he led her, and he would come too. They 
were just starting when Marmaduke arrived. He was 
so tired, that he could hardly speak. As soon as he had 
breath, he told them what had happened. Nurse only 
waited to fetch a blanket, and to fill a little flask with 
weak brandy-and-water ; then she and John came, as fast 
as they could, across the fields. They walked, because they 
could get to us quicker that way than if they had waited 
to harness a horse and drive round the road. It seemed 
a long while before nurse arrived, but she said she had 
come as quickly as possible. I kept on rubbing Winny's 
hands and feet, as Edith told me. When Neptune 
brought Winny out of the brook, Ida was still clasped in 
her arms. I gave Nellie the wet doll to hold, Dick 
and Nellie were as frightened as Edith and I. 

I knew that Winny was alive, for I could see hei 
breathing, but I knew, though she was warmer now, 
that she was very ill. She was shivering when nurse 
took her from me, but that dreadful, icy coldness had 
left her. 

Oh, my dear little sister ! How I loved her then ! 
How I thought of my promise to father to take care of 
her ! How I wished that I had never left her for one 
moment ! Would she ever be well again, or would she 
go to mother ? Would she, perhaps, have gone away 
too by my next birthday ? These questions I asked 
myself as I held Winny on my lap and kissed her over 
and over again, waiting for nurse. 

Neptune came running back, and leapt and jumped, 
as if to tell us something ; but we did not understand 
then that he wanted to say he had been to fetch nurse, 
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and that she would soon be here. He licked my face, as 
if to comfort me, and then he licked Winny*s face and 
hands. 

Nurse asked very few questions. Duke had told her 
that the bull had frightened Winny, and that she had 
fallen into the water. 

She saw how ill she was, how wretched I was, and 
she knew that she could do no good by asking questions ; 
so she only wrapped Winny in the blanket, poured what 
was in the little flask down her throat, and gave her 
to John to carry home as fast as he could. We all 
followed. 

What a wretched end to my birthday ! " Where is 
father ? " I asked, walking home. 

" Gone to the Rectory," nurse answered. 

" And when he gets home," I thought, " he may find 
Winny dead ! " 

But father was at home just a second before us. 
News of the accident had already got about, and poor 
father, hearing it, had hurried home. 

" Is she very ill, nurse } " I asked, as we walked 
along. I had quite forgotten, now, that I was tired. 

" Very bad indeed, miss," she answered. 

" Will she get better } " I then asked, afraid to hear 
the answer. 

" God knows," said nurse. " I hope-so." 

And God knew how I hoped so too ! Father looked 
dreadful when he saw Winny. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



WINIFREDS DANGER. 



Uncle Robert came to see Winifred as soon as he could 
after we reached home. John sent the gardener to fetch 
him, and I could see, by his face, that he thought my 
little sister very ill indeed. John had told Uncle Robert 
that we had been out in the fields, and that a bull had 
run at us, and frightened Miss Winifred so much, that 
she had tumbled into the water. He now asked us how 
long Winny had been in the water, and how long it was 
since she was taken out of it. 

We told him that she had not been in the water a 
minute, and we thought it was about an hour since the 
accident happened. Uncle Robert did not ask us any 
other questions, and did not say that I was to blame. 

I think the brandy-and-water that nurse gave Winny, 
out of the flask, must have done her a great deal of good, 
for she was much warmer after she took it. Nurse put 
her into a hot bath, and then into bed, but she never 
spoke, she never opened her eyes, she did not know any 
of us. Father stood looking at her with his hands 
clasped. 

" My little one," he said, " my little baby Winifred ! " 
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I never knew till then how much father loved Wini- 
fred — how we all loved her. She looked exactly like 
mother lying there — more like her than she had ever 
looked before. 

The squire was very much shocked when he heard 
what had happened, and came, himself, at once, to ask 
how Winny was. The rector came also. Bob, of course, 
ran home directly he returned to the Manor Hall from 
fishing. 

Every one came to hear the news, to ask exactly 
what had happened. I could not answer anybody, I 
cpuld not speak a word; I could only look first at 
Winny, then at father. 

Aunt Lou was in the breakfast-parlour. Some one, 
who had been talking to her there, had just left, and I 
ran into the room and told her all the truth — how I had 
left Winny, after promising father to take care of her, 
and how it would be all my fault if she died. She did 
not scold me, and said, very kindly, that I was not to 
blame myself. 

" Poor child!" she muttered ; "but you did not know 
there was any danger." 

" That I did not," I replied. " The bull had no right 
there at all. We have never even seen a cow in that 
field before ; but that does not make it better." 

Aunt Lou's kindness did not comfort me — nothing 
did; nothing but Winny's getting well ever could. I 
longed so intensely for my dear little sister to be better, 
that I could think of nothing else. 

Uncle Robert stayed at the Farm all.night, and father 
and nurse sat up with Winny. I begged nurse to let 
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me sit up too ; but she said I could do no good, and had 
better go to bed. Aunt Agatha came round, but Uncle 
Robert would not let her see Winny till the morning ; 
he said it would only do harm to have too many people 
in the room. 

Eight days have passed. Winifred is still no better. 
She still knows no one, and is in a burning fever. 

Father must be quite worn out. He never leaves 
Winny for long together. If he lies down at night, he 
goes into the room about six times to know how she is 
going on. Nurse lies down every other night, and then 
Aunt Lou sits up. Aunt Agatha has stayed several 
nights. I am sent to bed, but I cannot sleep properly ; 
I dream all night of the bull, Winny, the water, and 
Neptune. 

Every one is very kind to me. If only somebody 
would scold me for having let Winny go into the field 
without me, it would be much better ; but no one scolds 
me — no one says that I have done anythftg wrong. 
They speak of the accident as if only the bull were to 
blame. 

"No one trouble comes alone," nurse keeps on 
saying. " Poor master, he will take on if he loses her 
too, the very spit of her mother as she is ! " 

I sit in the night nursery whenever I can ; I can't 
bear to be out of it. 

Miss Fortescue goes in, very often, to see how Winny 
is ; but of course she does not know her, as Winny 
knows no one. 

I dried my little sister's doll the next day, put her 
on a clean, new night-dress, and then laid her in Winny's 
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bed, as I knew she would ask for Ida directly she thought 
of anything. But she has not asked for her yet. 

Winny must have held Ida very carefully, for her 
face was not broken in the fall. 

Uncle Robert says that, after the ninth day, which is 
to-morrow, he expects to see a change one way or the 
other. 

Another doctor has been. Father telegraphed, at 
once, for a great London physician, but when he came 
he said he could do no more than Dr. Hammond was 
doing. They talked together, and wrote out a prescrip- 
tion, and Winny has taken the medicine, but the new 
doctor told father that she was in as good hands as she 
could possibly be. 

The ninth day came, and Winny was fast asleep. 

I begged father to let me sit up all the night before, 
with nurse, to watch her, and he said I might ; but 
though I sat in the room, and was so anxious, I could 
not keep awake. I can*t think how nurse keeps awake 
so many nights ; she says I went to sleep at twelve, and 
slept till half-past five. 

I think father sees how unhappy I am. I am sure 
I have never been so dreadfully miserable before. 

Nurse says that in the night Winny kept talking and 
calling out, " The bull's going to toss me. Bunchy ! The 
bull's close by me ! Oh, I am so frightened ! " 

Early in the morning she said, " Where's Ida } " and 
I put her favourite doll into her arms, where it has 
been ever since. " Ida was not drownded, then } " she 
went on. 

It is the first sensible word she has spoken, but she 
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did not say anything else. Oh, will my little sister live ? 
I looked at her, once or twice, in the night, for a long 
time, before I went to sleep, and I thought she was 
going to mother then — ^she looked so ill, so exactly like 
mother looked just before she went away from us ; but 
then she fell fast asleep, and Uncle Robert said, if she 
could sleep quietly for some hours, she might wake up 
better. 

But Winny is so good. I kept on thinking in the 
night how like she is to good little children in story- 
books, who nearly always die. She says such pretty 
things, she loves God so much ; but then I thought again, 
though she is so good, and so like the little children who 
die in books, she need not die because they do. God 
could make my little sister well, I knew, if He liked ; 
He could let her live ; and then I put my hands together, 
knelt down, and said a prayer. All my wild, reckless 
self was gone — I only felt quite wretched, as if I could 
never laugh, or even smile again ; and I asked God, in 
the still night, to make Winny better, and I promised, 
if He would only do so, to try, as hard as I could, never 
to be selfish again. 

She slept for a long time on that ninth day. Father 
came into the room very often to see how she was, and 
when he still found her asleep, he looked so pleased 
and said, " That's right ; keep her very quiet. Bunchy.*' 

I jumped up once and kissed him as he went out of 
the room, and I whispered, " Father, I think shell get 
better now." 

" God grant it ! " he said, and he clasped his hands 
together. 
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Father does love Winifred. " Oh, what will he — what 
will any of us do," I kept thinking, " if she does not live ? " 

" Let me know the minute she wakes," father then 
said, and he sent Duke upstairs to sit outside the door, 
so as to be ready to go down with the news at once. 

We all wore our slippers, so as to make no noise on 
the stairs. Bob kept peeping in to ask if there were any 
change. He was miserable too. He said, the other day, 
that he should not like holidays like these very often. 
Winny slept for two hours longer, and then she opened 
her eyes. 

"Bunchy," she said again, "where's Ida? Was she 
drownded ? " 

I showed her the doll. 
She looked so pleased. 

" I've just been dream- 
ing," she said, "that Ida 
was drownded. Didn't the 
bull hurt her ? " she asked. 

" No, Winny ; and it 
didn't hurt you either," I 
answered. " Are you bet- 
ter now?" 

" Quite well, thank you," 
she said. " Nurse, where's 
father, please ? " 

Duke had already heard 
her little voice, and was 
bringing father into the 

room. Winifred looked up, and as he bent over her 
she clasped her Uttle wasted arms around his neck. 
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"Ida isn't drownded, father," she said, "and she's 
quite clean and new again." 

" And, thank God, my little doll is new again too," 
father replied, as he kissed Winny. 

"Am I ill, father? " she asked. 

" You have been, darling ; but you are better now." 

" And the bull," she said— "has it gone ?" 

" It is killed," father answered. " But would not my 
little girl like something to eat now .?" 

" Please," she said. " But Dick and Nellie— did the 
bull hurt them > " 

" The bull hurt no one. It only frightened my little 
baby." 

" And Ida — it frightened Ida very much." 

Nurse then came in, bringing Winifred some broth, 
and, propping her up in bed, she made her drink it 
all, for Uncle Robert had left word that, if she could, she 
was to take nourishment directly she awoke. 

Oh, we were so glad, so thankful that Winny seemed 
better, and when Uncle Robert came in, a few minutes 
later, he said that the worst was over, and that he hoped, 
with great care, his little patient would soon be well. 

Such a number of people, all this time, had kept on 
calling to hear how Winny was. There were so many 
rings at the bell, that father spared one of the farm boys 
to sit in the hall to do nothing else but open the door. 
All the villagers wanted to know how Farmer Prescott's 
little girl was. I don't think there was one person for 
miles round who did not come, or send, to ask after her, 
every day whilst she was very ill. 

But it was a long time before Winifred was really 
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strong again, and when she got up for the first time, she 
was so weak that she could not stand alone. 

Bob went back to school a week after Winifred was 
out of danger. He had then been home nearly three 
months. Marmaduke and I went back to lessons with 
Miss Fortescue, our master coming twice a week. 
Marmaduke made me tell Bob, next time I wrote to 
him, that he was learning Latin and Greek in real 
earnest now. 

Uncle Robert said Winifred was to do no lessons at 
all for some time, and he asked father to let her come 
and spend a week with Aunt Agatha as soon as she was 

r 

well enough, as he thought the change might do her 
good. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

MV PROMISE. 

Some of the long lines have gone from father's face, 
and he looks happier now. His face seemed to change 
the veiy minute Winifred was better. When she re- 
covered, he began to recover too. He is so good, kind, 
and indulgent to us alL 

Father spoke a good deal to me about my sad birth- 
day after Winny was better. I had told him how I had 
refused to go into the last field with my little sister; and 
though, he said, the bull might have frightened her just 
as much if I had been with her, and she might have 
fallen into the water all the same, yet still, I might, if on 
the spot, have been able to prevent the accident. 

He said he would not blame me for what had 
happened, he would only wish it to be a warning to me 
in future, and he thanked God, very fervently, that no 
worse harm had resulted from the accident, and that the 
great trouble which had seemed to threaten us had been 
turned into a great joy. 

" But," he asked, " do you remember promising me 
that very day. Bunchy, to take care of your little sister ?" 

"Yes," I answered, "and I broke my promise. Oh, 
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father, I did not mean to be unkind. I had no idea that 
any harm could come of my refusing to go with Winny." 

" No one could have imagined, Bunchy, that a bull 
would get into that field," father said, "or that your 
little sister ran any danger when you told her to go 
without you ; but it is not the consequences of our faults 
\vith which we have to do, so much as the faults them- 
selves. Selfishness has always been a great fault of yours^ 
Bunchy. Your dear mother used to grieve very much 
about it, and wish that you would not always try to 
follow your own inclination. Is it not true, my child, 
that your own pleasure has generally been your very 
first care } " 

" Yes, father," I answered, crying bitterly as I spoke ; 
** and I promised mother, on my birthday last year, that 
I would be better, and I wasn't." 

"You have been better, Bunchy, much better since 
your dear mother left us," father said ; " and I see no 
reason why you should not conquer this fault altogether, 
if you now try earnestly to do so. I like to see you in 
good spirits — I should like you always to be happy, but 
not thoughtless." 

" I don't feel as if I should ever be wild or thought- 
less, or in good spirits, even, again, father," I said. " I 
am too unhappy now." 

He kissed me, and said that I must not be unhappy ; 
then he added, " You are my eldest child, you know, to 
whom I look to be my very greatest comfort." 

And as I gazed into father's dear, kind face, that had 
lost so much of its gladness since mother died, I deter- 
mined to strive in real earnest to be good and prove 

K 
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indeed a comfort to him, and I said, " I promise you, 
dear father, to try very hard never, never to be selfish 
again ! " 

How really thoughtless it was of me to have been 
selfish at all on my birthday, and only two months after 
mother's death ! I could not help wondering at myself. 

" One thing more, dear Bunchy," father said, " I 
should like to say to you, and that is, always make a 
point of thinking before you act Your dear mother 
used to say, when she was quite young, * I pray, I think, 
then I speak or act, and so avoid making mistakes.' " 

"How many good things," I thought, "mother said 
and did when she was young, and, indeed, all her life ! " 
Some people seem so much better than others — 
naturally, I mean — ^without having to take the trouble 
to make themselves good. I wonder why this is. 

I asked Mr. Holt this question, one day when we went 
to tea at the Rectory, and he was telling us about a dear, 
little child in the Sunday School, who was the stay and 
comfort of his old grandparents with whom he lived, 
and for whose support he worked, when he was not at 
school ; and he said that people were differently con- 
stituted, morally and physically — I remembered those two 
long words — and that some, even as children, were cer- 
tainly much more drawn, than others, towards God and 
spiritual things, but that God knew all our temperaments, 
temptations and trials, and that every one of us must try 
to resist our own special temptations to wrong-doing, and 
pray often for help to be good, and that if we strove in real 
earnest, praying whilst we strove, by God's grace, to con- 
quer our faults, the very temptations we resisted would 
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help to form, and transform, our characters, and make 
them exactly what God would have, and intended, them 
to be, 

" I will try to think," I answered, in reply to what 
my father had said, " but all the thinking in the world 
won't make me like mother." 

Father sighed, and I could see tears sparkling in his 
eyes as he walked away, saying that he believed I should 
soon grow more thoughtful. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

WINNY'S THANKS. 

"What a good thing it was," Winny said, when she 
was well enough to be told all that my dog had done 
for her, " that God sent Neptune to fetch me and Ida out 
of the brook ! Wasn't he a clever dog ? " 

" Yes," I answered ; " Nep has always been clever 
and good. But Duke was good and brave that day too. 
He helped Nep chase the bull ; and if Neptune had not 
fetched you out of the brook, he was going to do so. 
But I don't think that Nep was better than any other 
Newfoundland dog would have been ; Bob does not 
think so, either." 

" How kind of Duke ! " Winny said, " He would have 
been a big boy if he had fetched me out — almost b^er 
than Bob. But you are kind too. Bunchy," she added, as 
she climbed on to my knee, and kissed me. "Why are 
you so kind to me 'now ? is it because mother's dead ? " 

I did not answer my little sister. 

" Is it .' " she asked again. 

" It is because mother told me to be kind," I said, 
"and also because I love you; but I am trying to be 
very kind to you, to please mother," 
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" And to please God ? " she added. " Mother is with 
God." 

" Yes," I answered, " and to please God too." 

How much my little sister always teaches me ! 

" I said ' Thank you ' to God this morning," Winny 
then whispered to me — "'thank You for making me 
well.' The rector said I ought to say it. Did you say 
it too, Bunchy ? " 

" Yes, darling," I replied. I had really said it, and 
said it from my heart. 

" I am glad you did, Bunchy. God likes people to 
say ' Thank you ' when He's kind to them. The rector, 
and father, and all the people, are going to say it in 
church next Sunday, if I am well enough to go there 
too. Father told me so last night" 

My father always attends church, whether it is wet or 
fine, and he tries to persuade all his labourers to do the 
same. Most of them attend church now. The rector 
is very happy to notice, always, so many labourers in the 
Farm pews. 

The villagers said they were quite glad to see with 
what a good h^art father went back to his work when 
Winifred got better. He seemed to take quite a fresh 
interest in all his men and their labour. I take more 
interest in them, than ever. Oh, but I can't say how I 
love and honour my father ; and so do all the people. 
They say he is a pattern, and example, to them, the way 
he throws off, or rather bears resignedly, for he can never 
throw off, his great sorrow, and lives for God and us 
children. He has plenty to say to us now. All our 
little pleasures and schemes are his pleasures and 
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schemes too. He says himself that he just lives now 
for his children ; and it is so beautiful, the people say, to 
watch him bearing his great sorrow without ever com- 
plaining, without one murmur. Half of father somehow 
seems to be here on earth, and half with dear mother in 
heaven. I can't express it properly, but I know exactly 
what I mean myself. 

But the half of father down here has worked very 
hard lately, for we have had a sickness amongst the cattle, 
and father has been doctoring and seeing after the poor 
sick creatures himself. 

The mother of a little pet lamb, belonging to Winny, 
has died. Since then we have brought it up, by hand, 
with a bottle. My Guernsey cow has been very ill, but 
has recovered. We have lost two calves, a cow, four 
sheep, and three lambs ; but father says we cannot always 
expect to have prosperity — no farmer ever looks for 
that. I think Winifred cried nearly as much as her 
little lamb when she heard that its mother was dead. 

Several of our lambs come indoors. We have a play- 
room on the ground floor, in which we may do anything 
that we like, and here the little lambs visit us. Our 
donkey comes to see us here, too. I do not think that 
I have ever mentioned the donkey before. We only have 
one. Winny used to ride him before father gave her a 
pony, and now he draws the small cart. One day, when 
he looked into the play-room, Winny was eating a piece 
of bread-and-jam. Always ready to give everything 
away that she has, dear little Winny offered her bread- 
and-jam to the donkey. He took it, and liked it so 
much — funny as it may seem that a donkey should like 
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jam — that he has come back for more over and over 
again. 

He has not always got it, though, as the aunts used 



to say that they never heard such extravagant nonsense 
as giving a donkey jam. 

But often Duke and Winny have saved a piece from 
their tea, and then the donkey was sure to come the 
very next day to the play-room for it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT bob's school. 

Six months after mother died, father, thinking that a 
change would be good for us all, and wishing to put 
Marmaduke to school after the Christmas holidays, 
took Duke, Winifred, and me to London for a couple of 
months. Bob was there at school I looked forward to 
paying London a visit very much this time, because 
father was coming too, and I thought it would be such 
fun to hear what Duke and Winny had to say about 
London, London sights, and London people. Unfor- 
tunately, lord mayor's show and Guy Fawkes were 
passed, as it was early in December when we arrived in 
London. 

Father asked Aunt Lou if she would like to come 
with us, but she said if he could manage to do without 
her, and she thought he could very well, as Winny's 
nurse would be with her, and we should be seeing 
a good deal of grandmother and Aunt Caroline, she 
would be very glad of the opportunity to pay a visit 
to Aunt Agatha, to which she had long looked forward ; 
so when we went to London she went to Linscombe. 

At first we talked of taking Neptune to London 
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with us, but then father fancied that he might be in our 
way, and I thought the crowded London streets would, 
frighten him, and that all the London dogs would be 
envious of his silver collar; so we decided to leave him. 
behind, at Scarsbrook, in charge of the groom. Father 
gave Nep a silver collar for fetching Winny out of the 
brook. 

It wanted only three weeks to Christmas, so Bob's, 
holidays, which, of course, he was to spend with us in. 
London, would begin in sixteen days. When they were 
over, Father, Winny, and I were to return to Scarsbrook 
alone, as Duke (*'poor little Duke !*' Winny said) was to 
be left behind, at school, with Bob. 

Father had promised to take us all to Bob's breaking- 
.up, to see the prizes given away. How I hoped that. 
Bob would get a prize ! Father went to see him the 
day after we arrived in London, and then Bob told him 
that he had a good chance of winning two prizes— ^one- 
for mathematics, the other for Latin, but that the 
examinations, which were to decide the prizes, were 
not yet over. 

The prize day came, and we were in the large school- 
room, where all the prize books lay on a table, near to a 
desk, in the centre of the room, round the walls of which 
all the scholars were seated. I wanted to scream with, 
joy, for Bob had won the two prizes on which he had 
reckoned, and I was all impatience to see him walk up 
to the desk and receive them. 

Such lovely books were on that table. I wondered 
so much which two would be Bob's, and if he would ever 
lend them to me to read. 
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" Little Winifred sat very quietly, until Bob stood up 
to go for his prize, and then she stood up too, just 
behind my chair. VVinny is a shy little child. Marma- 
duke was quite silent, also, to-day. He was looking 
all about him — at the school that was to be his home 
next term, at the masters who were to be his masters, 
and at the boys who were to be his school-fellows. 
I wondered what he was thinking about. He is such 
a proud boy, that if I had asked him he would 
not have told me. Unlike Bob, you cannot look into 
Marmaduke's face and read his thoughts — ^hi§ face does 
not tell tales Hke Bob's. I wanted to stamp my feet 
with impatience, when all the guests were assembled and 
still they wouldn't begin. I saw Bob whisper to the 
boy next to him, and point at me. I expect he was 
saying, " That's my sister Bunchy." 

At last some great man came into the large room, 
or hall, as the boys called it, and walked across it, to 
the desk, followed by several masters. The boys all 
stood up. 

Bob told me afterwards who the great man was, but 
I have forgotten. I did not care in the least about great 
men that day, only about clever boys like my brother 
Bob, who could gain two prizes. 

A speech was first made, and then — the prizes were 
given out 

The boys who had won them walked up to the desk, 
as their" names were in turn called out, to receive their 
beautiful books. At last Bob's turn came. 

The head-master called out "Prescott," and then 
Bob stood before the great man, who handed him two 
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books, and congratulated him, in very grand language^ 
for carrying off two prizes in one term. 

Bob walked back to his seat, holding a book in each 
hand — one a volume of " Longfellow," the other " The 
Life of Wellington." I looked at father, and saw that 
he was smiling. Then I knew that Bob had given him 
great pleasure, and was doing a part of that child-work 
that gladdens parents' hearts. Several of the masters,, 
afterwards, shook hands with father, and spoke ta 
Marmaduke. 

Then, as the holi^Iays began that day, Bob came 
back with us. I felt so proud of him as we drove home„ 
and Bob let me hold one of his books. 

Grandmother was glad because Bob had won twa 
prizes. She came round in the afternoon and con- 
gratulated him. He told me, when she was gone, that 
it was all very well her giving him two kisses because 
he had won two prizes, but one would have been quite 
enough, and he should have liked very much to have 
exchanged the other for something rather more useful. 

But there was one thing that hung, like a heavy cloud, 
over our gladness all that day. If dear mother had not 
gone away, she would have been very pleased with Bob 
for doing so well at school. I believe we all kept think- 
ing of that ; Bob and I talked about it together, and I 
thought also that mother would have been pleased with 
Bob for another reason — perhaps she was pleased now ; 
little Winny is sure that she knows everything we do — 
Bob did not tell half the untruths now that he used to- 
tell ; indeed, I often thought that he was growing a very 
truthful boy indeed. 
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Mannaduke and Winifred liked London very much, 
they said. I liked it ever so much better this time, but I 
should be sorry always to live there. Dear father took 
us to a church on Christmas Day where the services 
were very beautiful. He seemed to gather happiness 
and comfort as he joined in them ; indeedi we children 
thought that poor father had little other happiness on 
Christmas Day than what the Christmas church services 
seemed to bring him. He looked sad so often. Grand- 
mother and Aunt Caroline came to dinner with us. Isn't 
grandmother wonderful, to go about as she does at her 
age? 

Duke and Winny thoroughly enjoyed looking at the 
shops before Christmas, so did Bob and I ; and we enjoyed 
something else also — ^receiving the beautiful presents 
that father bought us in the shops. Winny had never 
had such a choice of dolls, and she certainly wanted one 
or two new ones very much, for she had only brought 
Ida to London with her, and she thought very often 
that ^it must be dull for Ida to have no companions at 
all to play with. 

Bob and I had some new books, so had Marmaduke 
and Winny. We never knew before that there were so 
many different kinds of picture and other books as we 
saw in the shop-windows this Christmas-time, and from 
which father let us all choose several. After Christmas, 
father took us to a few places of amusement — the 
Tower; Madame Tussaud's wonderful exhibition of 
wax-work figures, that Winny would not believe were 
not " real speaking" people ; the Zoological Gardens ; and 
two Museums. It was so kind of father to do this, for we 
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Icnew that it was a great effort for him to go anywhere 
now. But he said children needed some amusement and 
recreation, and he did not know when he would be able 
to bring us up to London again ; therefore he made one 
sacrifice after another to give us pleasure. 

Thus the holidays passed, and it was time for Bob 
and Duke to go to school, and for us to return to Scars- 
brook. 

We went to wish grandmother and Aunt Caroline 
" good-bye '* the day before we kft ; and Aunt Caroline 
told me that grandmother said Winifred was the dearest 
little child she had ever seen — ^just like her Edith, our 
darling mother, and that I, Caroline, was a good deal 
improved since she saw me last. 

Duke did not half like to say "good-bye" when the 
time really came ; I could see that, though he bore up 
bravely. Duke loves father very dearly. When darling 
mother was alive, Bob and I used to say that Duke 
always seemed to like even better to be with father than 
with mother, and I believe he felt saying " good-bye " to 
him dreadfully when he went to school for the first 
time. 

" What a horrid word ' good-bye * is ! " I said after- 
wards to father ; but he told me that, though people 
were often made very sad by having to say it, I ought 
not to call the word itself horrid, as its meaning was 
" God be with you." 

Duke tried not to let any of us see him cry when he 
kissed father, and he tried to comfort Winny when she 
was crying and saying that she loved him so much that 
she did not know what she would do without him. 
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nor who would play with her — teaze her, Bob put in — 
when she went back to Scarsbrook, and he wasn't 
there. 

" ril write to you, Winny," Duke said, " if you are a 
good little girl, and I will bring Ida a twin-sister when I 
come home for my holidays." 

" Duke's a regular little man," Bob whispered to me, 
" and will stand his ground anywhere." 

The last " good-bye " was spoken at the school gates ; 
the boys were safely housed at school, and we — father, 
little Win, and I — ^were in the train on our way back to 
Scarsbrook. We all looked and felt dull. Winny hid 
her face in Ida's long clothes, as if she were too sad to 
look up or to speak a single word. Her new dolls were 
all packed in a box. 

The first message that Marmaduke sent Winny came 
in one of Bob's letters to me. He hoped that Winifred 
was not getting spoilt now that she had not him to keep 
her in order ! 




CHAPTER XXV. 
" GOOD-BYE." 

I AM now past fifteen, getting quite a grown-up young 
lady, Aunt Anne said, in a letter she wrote to me from 
the Orange River, to wish me "many happy returns of 
the day ; " Bob is nearly fourteen, Marmaduke is eight, 
and Winifred is six. She is now certainly much stronger 
than she used to be, and it is quite true to say that I am 
always very glad when she comes to ask me to amuse 
her, or to help her learn her lessons. She is trying very 
hard to learn to write a letter all alone, so as to be able 
to write to Duke and " surprise " him. She has still the 
same quaint little sayings, though, of course, she does 
not talk quite in the same way as she did when she was 
only four years old. She has grown taller ; and often 
when she sits on father's lap, after he has looked at her 
for a long while, he says, " Your little face and character, 
my pet, are very like the face and character of some one 
we must never foi^et." 

I am afraid I am not very much altered. I certainly 
do not climb trees now nor milk the cows, but I still 
love the pigs, and thoroughly enjoy a romp with Bob 
when he is at home. My love for animals can, and will, 
never, never change — it is part of my Bunchy nature ; 
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but Bob has not called me unladylike for a year, and 
that is something. 

I hope I am a little less selfish than I was ! The 
more I think about selfishness, the more ugly a fault it 
seems to be; but oh, it is so hard to conquer ones 
faults, even when one knows and hates them ! 

I often ask God to help me to keep the promise I 
made to dear mother, on my birthday, more than two 
years ago, to Him when Winny was so ill, and to father 
when she was getting better, and I think He does help 
me. 

I am sure about one thing, and that is, that I am 
much happier when I try to please others than when I 
try to please myself. 

Bob and Marmaduke are getting on well at school. 
Bob has gained another prize for mathematics. Marma- 
<luke likes school very much now, and, Bob says, is a 
favourite with the masters. 

Winny was very glad to see him when he came home 
those first Easter holidays, and he certainly brought her 
a beautiful dolly, as he had promised, but not a twin to 
Ida. He said Ida was not to be matched anywhere I 
^* I don't mean in prettinesSy^ he added. Duke does love 
tQ teaze Winny about her children. 

Grandmother is still well, and, Bob says, going on 
much as usual, remembering, and repeating, facts and 
<Jates quite in the old style. On half-holidays Aunt 
Caroline sometimes sends for him and Duke to spend 
the afternoon at grandmother's, and, he says, they go 
because it is a change, and grandmother always gives 
them a large cake to take back to school. 
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Aunt Agatha looks very well. We are always glad 
-when she comes over from Linscombe to see us, and 
though nobody is ill now, which is a good thing, Uncle 
Robert very often gives father a call. 

Winny says she hasn't half time to look after Ida 
properly now, because she has to help Aunt Agatha with 
her babies. Aunt Agatha has two dear little children, 
and it is a great enjoyment to Winifred to spend a few 
■days at Linscombe to help nurse the babies. 

I have been there twice, on a short visit, but I do not 
like to leaye father to go anywhere. Aunts Anne and Sue, 
if we can judge from their letters, are very happy in 
their work at the Orange River, and have never regretted 
going out there. They say that missionaries find plenty 
of work for ladies to do in the way of teaching and 
training those who, perhaps, hear for the very first time 
from their lips the glad gospel story of Jesus and His 
love for them. 

The aunts were so grieved to hear of dear mother's 
death. They wrote very kind letters, at the time, to my 
father, which he showed me, one day, after Winny's 
illness. 

I write to the aunts sometimes ; but I detest writing 
letters. I don't know how it is, but when I begin to 
write, I first of all forget what I have to say, and then 
the blotting-paper makes a smudge, and I know that 
I dare not send a smudge in a letter to the Orange 
River. 

Miss Fortescue is still with us. Winny will soon be 
too old for a nurse, but as her nurse was so fond of dear 
mother, and is so devoted to Winny, she is then to stay 

L 
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on to do needlework or anything else we may require. 
Father says that nurse is to remain with us for ever, if 
she likes. We have made very few changes amongst 
the farm servants. Father's men know that by making 
a change they could only make it for the worse. 

Aunt Lou is still with us, and I expect will always 
remain here. 

The horses, ponies, donkey, cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are doing well. There has never been another 
litter of thirteen pigs. 

Edith Beryl often comes to see me; but though I am 
sure we both think very often of Winifred's accident, we 
never speak of it There are some things one cannot 
talk about, even to one's dearest friends. 

Dick Holt has gone to Bob's and Marmaduke's 
school* Cyril Ashton is at Harrow. The rector and 
Mrs. Holt are very fond of little Winifred, and like to 
have her to spend the day with their little girls, so every 
now and then they send to ask father to spare her 
to them. Annie and Nellie have a governess now, who 
lives at the Rectory. 

Winifred and I often take long walks and rides with 
father, when we are not at lessons. He says it is a 
comfort to him to have us with him. I am always so 
glad when he says that I am a comfort to him. 

The squire generally rides, or drives, over twice a week 
to see father, and heaps of other gentlemen come also, and 
they try to make him go to their houses, but they say 
that it is a very difficult matter to drag father away 
from his own home. 

I think the rector is father's greatest friend. 



I 
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I have several friends of whom I have never told 
you ; but Edith Beryl is certainly my best friend. 

She is to be confirmed early next year, when there is 
to be a Confirmation at Scarsbrook. She has asked me 
to be confirmed too. I tell her I must think about this 
before I give the rector, or herself, my answer. He has 
also spoken to me about it. There has not been a 
Confirmation in Scarsbrook for three years. 

I often think that it is no wonder so many gentlemen 
love, respect, and sympathize with, my good father ; that 
all his servants look up to him; and that his children, 
so truly, love and honour him. 

I have made up my mind to this one thing, that 
however wild, wilful, wayward, undutiful, unmanageable, 
I may be, I love those people most who, somehow, I can 
feel, are truly good themselves, and who try to make me 
good, and help me to correct my faults. 

But, hark ! there is Nep barking. He has been sent 
to fetch me, I am sure. 

Yes, the squire's groom is in the yard. He has just 
come to ask father to ride over to see his master, on 
business, this evening, and father means to take Winny 
and me with him. Topsy, Bruce, and Punch are 
saddled. Winny's pony is called Punch. It was her 
own name for him. 

I must be very quick. Father and Winny are 
already mounted. Winny does look a pet on horse- 
back. 

Her little Punch is dappled grey, her habit is nearly 
the same colour, and she rides capitally. 

" All right, Nep ; I am ready now ! " 
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He would not go downstairs again for the world till 
he could take me with him, ready for my mount It is 
just the time of day for a ride. Miss Fortescue has 
gone home, and I have learnt my lessons for to-morrow. 

How funny Aunt Lou and Miss Fortescue are! 
Father has offered them each a horse, but they will 
neither of them ride. I cannot understand its being 
possible for any one to refuse a ride. 

" Come along, Nep ; we shall enjoy a canter this 
evening ! " 

" Good-bye," everybody whom we leave behind ! 
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TheYicar of Wakefield; a Tale by Oliveb Goldsmith. With 
eight Illustrations by John Absolon. Beautifully printed by 
Whittingham. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 10s. Gd, morocco antique. 



STANESBYS ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page riddy printed in Gold and Colours. 

The Bridal Souvenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price 21«. 

" A splendid specimen of decorative art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Birth'Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 125. Gd. cloth ; 18«. morocco antique. 

Light for the Path of Life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 125. cloth ; 155. calf, gilt edges ; I85. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 145. cloth elegant; I85. calf; 2l5. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 145. cloth elegant ; 2I5. morocco extra. 

Shakespeare's Household Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Piice 65. cloth elegant ; IO5. Gd. morocco antique. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 65. cloth elegant; IO5. Gd. Morocco antique. 
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POETEY. 

Po«mf. By E. L. Flotxb. Fcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6d. 

The BoMoni; a Poem by the Rey. O. Ratmoitd, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, 
with Four ninstrations. Price 28. 6d. 



THREE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 



I. The Booik of Bemembxanoe for every Day in the Tear. With 
bhmk space for I'ecording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &c. Bean- 
tifnlly printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo., prices from 
28. upwards. Or with photographs, fi'om 5a, 

%* May also be had in various leather Bindings, 

n. TheChnichmaa'BDAilyBemembraDcer. With Poetical Selections 
for the Christian Year, with Calendar and Table of Lessons of 
the English Church, for the use of both Clergy and Laity. 
Cloth elegant, price 2s. ; or with Photographs, clodi elegant, 4s. 

%* May also be had in various leather Bindings, 

m. The AxmivenaryTezt Book of Scripture Verse and Sacred Song 
for Every Day in the Year. Cloth, Is, ; or, gilt edges, 1$, Gd, 

*^* May also be had in vai'ious leather Bindings, 



Smbleme of Ghxistfan life. Illustrated by W. Habrt Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Squai*e 8vo. price 10^. 6(/. cloth 
elegant^ gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey moroCco aBtique. 

Biahop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 
Young Communicants. Limp Cloth, 8d.; superior cloth, red 
edges, \s, ; with Photographs 2s, extra. 

*^* May also be had in various leather Bindings. 

%* Clergymen wishing to introdi|ce this Manual can have Erpecimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on apphcation. 

Confinnation; or Called, and Chosen, and Faithful. By the 
Author of " The Gospel in the Church's Seasons " series. With 
a Preface by The Yery Reverend the Dban of Chesies. 
Fcap. 8vo., Cloth, Is. 

A cheaper edition for distribution, price dd. 

An Hlmninated Oertificate of Confirmation and First Gommn- 
nion. Price 2d, 

ANew<*InHemoriam"Card. Printed in silver or gold. Price 2</. 

*** A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 



Easy Reading fob Littlk Rsade&s. 
The Nueseky Companion. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

AND NEW EDITIONS OP OLD FAVOURITES. 

THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK, and 

Nursery Companion. Compiled anew by Uncle Ohablie. 
With four hundred and fifty Illustrations by Absolon, Anblay, 
Bennett, Browne CPhiz), Sm John Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
Leech, Prout, Harbison Weir, and others. Medium 4ito, 
cloth elegant, price 5s. 

Also published in the JbUowinff four parts, price One Shilling 

each:— 

The PicTVBEsaiTE Prixbb. 
Fraoments op Knowledge fob 
Little Folk. 

Each in an attractive Paper Cover. 

GOLDEN THREADS FROM AN ANCIENT 

LOOM; Das Nibelungenlied adapted to the use of Young 
Readers. By Lydll Hands. Dedicated by permission to 
Thomas Carlyle. With Fourteen Wood Engravings by 
J. SoHNORR, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. Price tOs. 6d. 

THE BIRD AND INSECTS POST OFFICE. 

By Robert Bloomfield, Author of ** The Farmer's Boy." 
Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood Engi-avings. Crown 4to. 68. 

MODEL YACHTS and Model Yacht Sailing. 

How to Build, Rig, and Sail a self-acting model Yacht. By 
Jas. E. Walton, V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 62 Woodcuts, 

THE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER; or, 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures for Little Children. After 
the 110th Edition of the celebrated German Work, Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. Twenty-four 
pages of niustrations. Paper Boards, 4to. Price 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE MARGARET'S RIDE TO THE 

ISLE OF WIGHT ; or the Wonderful Rocking Horse. By 
Mrs. Frederick Brown. With eight Illustrations in chromo- 
lithography by her sister, Helen S. Tatham. Crown 4to. 

THE YOUNG VOCALIST. A collection of 

Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte. By Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. New and cheaper 
Edition. Paper, price Is., cloth limp, price 2s. 

KITTY AND BO : or the Story of a very little 

Girl and Boy. By A. T. Crown 8vo., illustrated. 



( 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. With Numerous 

Pon and Ink Sketches by Hxlen Petrie. 

HAND SHADOVS^S to be thrown upon the 

Wall. Novel and amusing figures formed by the hand. By 
Hbnrt Bcbsill. New and cheaper edition. Twelfth Thou- 
sand. Two series in one, price Is. Crown 4to. 

THE YOUNG BUGLERS: A Tale of the 

Peninsular War. By G. A. Hewtt, Author of " Out on the 
Pampas,'* &c. With Eight full-page pictures by J. Pboctob, 
and numerous plans of Battles. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WORKMAN AND SOLDIER A Tale of 

Paris Life during the Siege and the rule of the Commune. By 
James F. Cobb, Author of ''Silent Jim," *' Watchers on the 
Long-ships,** dec. With Illustrations and a Frontispiece by 
Habbt Fusniss. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

THE MEN OF THE BACKWOODS : or, 

Stories and SSetches of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. 
By Aboott R. Hope, author of '* Heroes of Young America,'* 
&c., &c. Thirty-three Illustrations by C. 0. Mdbhay. Crown 
8to. Price 68. 

WILL WEATHERHELM: or, the Yarn of 

an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adyentures. By W. 
H. G. EiNOsToy. Illustrated by W. W. Mat and G. H. Thomas. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial 16mo. Price Cs. ; or 
beyelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

CORNERTOWN CHRONICLES. New Le- 
gends of Old Lore written for the young. By Eatbleen 
Knox, author of '* Queen Dora,** &c. Crown 8vo., fully Illus- 
trated by H. J. Dakin. Price 4s. 6d., gilt edges, 58. 

SILVER LININGS: or, Light and Shade. 

By Mrs. Reginald M. Brat, author of '* Ten of Them,** &c. 
With Illustrations by A. H. Collins. Grown 8yo. 48. 6d., gilt 
edges, 5s. 

SILLY PETER ; A Queer Story of a Daft 

Boy, a Prince, and a Miller's Daughter. By W. Noukis. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

BUNCHY: or, The Children of Scarsbrook 

Farm. By Miss E. 0. Phillips, author of '* The Orphans,** 
&c. Illustrations by A. J. Johnson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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WAYS AND TRICKS OF ANIMALS, with 

Stories about Aunt Mary^s Pots. By Miss Mart Hooper, 
author of "Wives and Housewives," "Little Dinners,*' Ac. 
With Twenty-three full-page Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 2b, 6d. 

AFRICAN PETS: or. Chats about our Ani- 
mal Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. 
CuHTON Parbt. Illustrated by R. H. Moore. Ct, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



A NEW ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
WRECKED, NOT LOST : or. the Pilot and 

his Companion. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundab. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price Is. 

AMONG THE BRIGANDS, and other Tales 

of Adventure. Illustrated. New and cheaper edition. Fourth 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo., price Is. 

CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT : or, Mrs. Danvers' 

Prize. By L. N. Cohtn. Illustrated, New and cheaper 
edition. Foui-th Thousand. Fcap. Svo., Is. 



FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Monthly Volumes, including Mrs. Hovland's 
" Son of a Genius/' I ' < EUen the Teaeher," 

" Daughter of a Genius/' | ^' Theodore; or, The Gruaaders/' 

&G. Medium 16mo., price Is. each. 

Foi' complete List of Series^ see page 26. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS : or, Brothers and Sis- 

ters at Home. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., Is. Gd. 

ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA : or, the 

Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
By Mrs. R. Lee. New and revised edition. Illustrated. Sixth 
Thousand. Ss. 6d., gilt edges, 45. 

A WORD TO THE WISE : or. Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By Parrt Gwtnne. Sixteenth Thousand, revised. 18mo., 
price 6d., sewed ; or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

HARRY HAWKINS'S H-BOOK; showing 

how he learned to aspirate his H's. Eighth Thousand. 
18mo. Unifoi-m with "A Word to the Wise.** Price 6d. 
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Six Shillings mteh, cloth elegantf wUh Illustratums. 

*JQ]igitcni*i (W. E. 0.) Will Waatherhelm : or, the Yabs of an 
Old Sailob about his Eably Life akd Adyknttbes. 

* „ The Mkdng Ship, ob Notes fbok the Loo op the 

*< Ouzel Qallet." 

^ „ The Three AdmlTftlB, and the Aoyentxtbes of theib 

YOUNO FOLLOWBBS. 

* „ The Thxee lientenuite; or, Natal Lnrs in the Nine- 

teenth Centubt. 

* ,, The Three Oonmuuiden; on, Actiyb Sebtiob Afloat 

nr HoDEBN Times. 

* ,, The Thxee MiddiipoieiL New Edition, with 24 Illus- 

trations by G. Thomas, Pobtch, etc. 

* ,, Hnnicane Hmry, or The Adyentubes of a Nayal 

Offices dtjbing the American Wab ofIndependbkce. 

* „ Tme Blue; or, The Lift and AdYentures of a British 

Seaman of the Old School. 

The Hen of the Backwoods : ob, Stobies and Sketches of the 
Indians and the Indian Fightebs. By Ascon R. Hope. 

loe Maiden and otheb Stobies. By Hans Chbistuln Andebsen. 
89 niostrations by Zwbckee. 4to., Gilt edges. 

Vommey to the Centre of the Earth. Anthorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Vbbne. With 53 Hlustrations. 

The Bird and Insects Post Office. By Robebt Bloomfield. 
Blostrated Tdth Thirty-fiYe niostrations. Crown 4to. 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Hlustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gUt edges. 

The Books marked * may he had with bevelled boards, gilt edges, 

price Is, 6d. 



Five Shillings eachy cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence^ gilt edges, Ulustraied by eminent Artists. 

Chnmsr A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
AdYenture. By Hableigh Sbybbne. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Cabeeb and Adyentubes at the Royal 
Academt, Woolwich. By Lusut.-Colonel Dbayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Mabbtat Nobbis. 
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Five Shillings each — continued. 

Hair-Breadih Escapes, or Tim Adventures of Three Boys m 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Heroes of the Onisades. By Barbara Hutton. 
Home life in the Highlands. By Liuas Graeme. 
Hoosehold Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
of Tirol, inoludinq the Rose Garden of Einq Laryn. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) John Beane of Nottingham, His Adven- 
tures AND ExFLOfTS. 

,f Bival Gmsoes (The). ( Or bevelled boards^ gilt edges, 6s.) 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Tounq Settlers. By G. A. Hbnty. 

Fatranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 

By the Author of ** Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By A. Elwes. 
Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 
Tales of ihe White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

Wilton of Cnthbert's: A Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirtt 
Tears Ago. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Yonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. By G. A. Hbnty, Special Corres- 
pondent of the Standard. 



Five Shillings each, clothy Illustrated, gilt edges. 

Elwes' (A.) Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Fanl Blake, or A Boi's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. 
Heptane's Heroes, or The Sea Kings op England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Talks about Flants, or Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 

A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 

The Bay of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer ; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Fairleigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Price Five Shillings each, doth elegant^ Illustrafed. 

Sztnunrdlnary NuxBery Bliymei ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Fayoaiite Pictoxe Book (The) and Vnnery Oompanioii. Oom- 
piled anew by Ukolb Ghablib. With 450 Illastrations by 
Absolok, Ahelat, Bennett, Bbowne rPeiz), Sib John Gil- 
BEBT, T. Landseeb, Leech, F^ut, Habbibom Weib, and others. 
Medium 4to.t cloth elegant. 
*^* This may also be had in Four Parts, in fancy wrapper, 

price Is. each. 

litUe Oipsy (The). By Eub Sauvaob. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell . Profusely illustrated by Ebnest Fbouoh. Small 
4to, ; (or, extra cloth, gilt fdges, 65.) 

Kontone; or, Rifts in thb Clocdb. By M. E. Hattebsley. 

Merry Songs for Little Voioee. Words by Mrs. Bbodbbip. Music 
by Thokas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Stories firom the Old and New TestamontB. By the Rev. B. H. 
Dbapeb. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Blus- 
trations by Habbison Weib. Small 4to, gilt edges. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Pabis Life dubing the 
Sieob and the Rule of the Commune. By James F. Cobb. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
IllustraHons ; or with gilt edges, hs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Mabbtat Noebbib. 

Book of Gats (The): a Chit-chat Chroniele of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Chableb H. Ross. 

** Buttons.*' The Tbiaub and Tbayelb of a Youno Gentleican- 
By Ascott R. Hope. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Cabounb Psachbt. 

Gomertown Ghronides. New Leoendb of Old Lobe wbttten 
FOB the Tounq. By Kathleen Enox. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Weib. Small 4to. 

Fiery CroBS (The), ob the vow of Montbobb. By Babbaba Hutton. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Slaiidarin'B Daughter (The): A Stort op the Gbeat Taspino 
Rbbbllioit. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plntarch (The), or Lives of Men DiSTiNamsHED 

IN THE BEGENT HlBTOBY OF OUB COUNTRT FOB THEIB TALENTS, 
YlBTUES, AND ACHIEVEMENTS. By W. C. TaYLOB, LL.D. 

Oak Staivoaae, (The) or The Stobies of Lobd and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and C. Lee. 

Silver Liniiigs : or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 
Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Webtall. 
Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emiua Mabbyat Nobbis. 
Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. £. Bewsheb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edgeSf Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

IQmo^ cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Cathebine 0. Hopley. 
Brodexip (Mrs.) Grosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

„ My Grandmother's Budget of Stobies and Yebseb. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 

GoBsin Trix, and heb Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Cbaik. 

Cosmorama: the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of the 
WOBLD desgbibed. By J. ASPIN. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Family in New Zealand. By 

Mrs. L £. Aylmeb. 
Early Bays of English Princes. By Mrs. Rubbell Gbay. 
Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Pacts to Gorxect Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Remabkablb 

Women. 
Fairy Land, or Recbeation fob the Rising Genebation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Blustrated by T. 

Hood, Jnn. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies fbom the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Fbedebick's Monthly Instbuction fob the 
ManageiIbnt and Fobmation of a Floweb Gabden. With 
Illustrations by Sowebby. 65. coloured. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each-'-coiUinuecL 

Hmoo fhe Dwarf, or Thb Toweb on thb Modntain, and oilier 
Tales. By Ladt Lubhiiioton. 

Hftppy Home (The), or Thb CniLDBBir at thb Rbd Hotob. By 

hAS}Y LUBHQIOTON. 

Helen In Bwitserlandi By the Hon. Avousta Bbthbll. 

HbUdayi among fhe Monntains, or ScEi^Bg akd Stories ov Wales. 
By M. Bbthax Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Ck>lden Lady. Written and lUastrated 
by 0. H. Bennevt. Twenty-four Engravings. 

Noisery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Norse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to hake Peace. By Obobouna M. 
Graik« 

Peep at the Piziee (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Bbtham Edwards. 

Seven . Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablaohe. 

Stories of Edward, And his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Growquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Cowfer. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, cloth elegant^ with 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or tvithgilt edges, price is. 

Almeria*8 Castle, or Mr Earlt Life in India and England. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

Oast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelue). Third Thousand. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanot. By 
Peter Parlet. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each'^continned. 

Ghreat and Small; Scenes in the Live of Childben. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Habbiet Poole. With 61 Illiistrations by Bebtall. 

Grey TowexB; or Auirr Hbttt's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

laabePB Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Oabet. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Lbqend of Flobenthal. By M.& C.Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Bnasia, or, The Bot 
Tbayellebs in the Land of the Ozab. 

SEanco the Femvian Chiefl 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian OceaD. 

Feter the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Adybmtdbbs 
in the ABcno Rboions. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Abct's Sea Life and Adtentubes. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

J, Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

,, Adventnres in Anstralia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. 

„ The AMcan Wanderers, or Cablos and Antonio. 

Little May's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whtttem. 

Louisa Broadhnrst; or Fibst Exfebiences. By A. M. 

My School Days in Paris. By Maboabet S. Jbunb. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipst Childben. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a TaJo of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gbllie). 

KorthFole (The) ; and How Cuablie Wilson Discoyebed It. By 
the Author of '* Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Unde's Home ; and what the Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Cabet. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. James. By M. and C. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hope Wbaythe. 
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TVee Shillings and Sixpence each — coutinued. 
The Tiiimiplis of Steun, or Stobixs vrom tbb Liva or Wixr, 

AbXWBIOBT, AXD SrSPHKNtOJI. 

The WUqwii of ft SheDt or SiOBm of thk Sba. By Fbahgbi 
Fbbelino Br<»brif. 

WUd BoMii or Smpui SiORm of Gouirnnr Lifi. By the same. 



Thrm ShiUingB and Sixpence each, ehth elegant^ Illustrated, 

Among the Zuliu. By Lmrr-GoL. Dratson. Cloth, gilt edgesb 

AttnotiTO Ploture Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Ck>nier, containing nnmerons Dlnstrstions by eminent Artists. 

I Bmmd in£legani Paper Boarek, Royal ito^ price 81. Bd. each 

plains Is, 6aL coloured ; lOt. 6d. mounted on cloth and cohwred, 

Berdes and BlowmiB : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Wbstwood. 

I Bible nimtratioiiB, or A DBscBiFnoN of Mahnxrs and Cubtomb 
I PEOUUAB TO THB £a8T. By the Rev. B. H. D&apbb. Reyised 

' by Dr. Kmo. 

Biitieh History Briefly Told (The), and a dvsobiption of thb 
Ancient Cubtomb, Spobts, and Pabtdosb of thb Enolibh. 

I Claza Hope, or Thb Bladb and thb Eas. By Miss Milnbr. 
Frontispiece by Birkbt Foster. 

j Four SeaflODB (The) ; A Short Account of the Strnctnre of Plants 
. being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

I Pans. With Illustrations. Imperia) 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Unolb Goodwin's 
I AooouNT OF it. By Jeffbets Taylor. Fcap. 870. 

QlimpBOB of Nature, and Objecib of Interest dbscbibed during 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
' one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trdoibr. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Bev. Charles Swbtb, M.A. 

Historioal Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evbrinob. 
By the Author of "Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8yo. 

How to be Happy, or Fairt Gifts. 

Injbnt Amusements, or How to make a Nubbbrt Hafpt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence eadi — continued. 

Han's Boot (The), and otheb Stobxes in Words of One Syllable. 
niustrations by Habbison Weir. 4to., gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterbanean Wondbbs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labonrs. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Be- 
bubbb, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Mbtagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap. 8yo, 
price d«. 6(/.; gilt edges, 4«. 

Boot and Flower. By John Palmeb. 

Bnnbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkeb. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Yonng. By Mrs. J. F. B. 

FiBTH. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. In Plain Langaage and Large 
Type. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is, Qd, each ; and 12 parts, 4<f. each. 



ThreB Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With niustrations by Ernest Gbisbt. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Habbison 
Weir. 

*«* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Animals and Birds.*' 25. each, plain ; 2«. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nnzse's Book of Bhymee, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Tliree Shillings, or gilt edges. Three and Sixpence. 

Onr SoldiexB, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the BmoN of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Onr SaaloTB, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navt. With Frontispiece. New 
.and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By M. and C. Lee. 
Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibitbd in the Tbavels of Belzoni in 
Egtpt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibket Foster. 
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Two ShiUingB and Sixpence plain^ Super Royal 16mo, 
elolh elegant^ with IlluslraHons by Harrison Wet 

and others. 

AdTentuM Mid Ezperienoet of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. 0. Hall. 

Alioe and B«atrioe. By Ghakdmamma. 

Amy*! With, and What Game of It By Mrs. Tylbb. 

AnImalH and fhelr Soelal Powen. By Mart Tcrnbb- Anokbwbs. 

Oat and Dog, or liufons of Puss and thb GAFTAOf. 

Qrib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Ohildren (The), and how thet webb Cubbd. By M. 
and E. Ejbbt. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Mbmoibs of thb Ladt Sbbapbina. 
By the Author of '< Oat and Dog," 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think abodt. 

E^ery Inch a Xing, or The Stobt of Hex and his Fbiends. By 
Mrs. J. WoBTmNGTON Buss. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondbbs. By Kathleen E^ox. 

Faithfdl Hound (Th^: (Gblebt) a Story in Verse, founded on 
Fact. By Ladt Thomas. 

Fminy Fables for little Folks. 

Fun and Earnest, or Bhtmbs with Reason. By D'Abot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by G. H. Bennett. Imperial 16ino. 

Ctorty and May. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author, 
Oxanny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Our White Violet. 



The New Baby. 



Sunny Days, ob A Month at 

THE GbBAT StOWB. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; Trith other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pbede goes befobe a Fall. Bt M. & E. Kibbt. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutint. By 
Augusta Mabbtat. 

Madelon. By Esther Gabb. 

Eeptune: or The Autobiogbapht of a Newfoundland Dog. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 
Horrifl (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselvee. 

B^f the same Author, 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Ohildren'B Fic-Nio (The). 
Geoffry'i Great fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard'! Captivity. 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Oar Home in the Marsh Land, or Days or Auld Lang Syks. 
By E. L. F. 

Seriptore Histories for litUe Children. With Sixteen niustrations 
by John Qilbebt 

CoiTEBNTS :— The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of onr Saviour^ The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6<L each, plain ; Is, coloured* 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stella DESMoin>'s Secret. By 
Esther Carr. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 35 Illastrations by Richard Dotle. 
Stories of Jnlian and His Playfellows. Written by his Maicma. 

TtJoB fhxm Cafland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Seyenth Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Ltttlb Girl who kkew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and £. Eirby. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

'* Those Unlncky Twins!" By A. Lyster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tnppy, or The AuroBioaRAPHY of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Troubles. By Mary Albert. 



Two Shillings and Sia^mce, with Jllustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and her Qreat Uncle. By 
LibaLogkyer. 

Adventures of Hwei, the Chinese Girl. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gelue). 
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Two ShWings and Sixpence each— continued, 

Berbmtid Da Ouesdlln, Ihe Hero of Bzittany. By Emus db 
BoNVBCHOSB. Translated by Mahoarkt S. Jeunb. 

Comer Gottege, and Its TnmateH, or Tbubt dc God. By Frascbb 

OSBORIOB. 

Davenport's (Ktb.) Gonatanoe and KeDie, or Thb Lost Wiu:.. 
Our Birthdays, aud How to Ikpboyb thbk. 
The Holidays Abroad, or Riort at Last. 



t« 



•f 



Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By SLathlebn 
Knox. 

From Peasant to Frinoe, or Thb Lifb op Alezakdbb Pbinob 
Menbohikoff. From the Rnssian by Madame Pxbtzkbb. 

William AUair, or Runnino awat to Sba By Ifrs. H. Wood. 



Two ShiUinga and Sixpence each, Illustrated, 

Among the Zulus : the Adyentures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By I^but. -Colonel A. W. Dhatson, R.A. 

Boy's Own Toy Maker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landellb. 200 

Illustrations. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 
Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

Girl's Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Rbcbeation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. (4«. 6(/. coUmred^ gilt edges) 

SUly Peter: A Queer Stoby of a Daft Bot, a Pbincb, and a 
Milleb*s Daughteb. By W. Norbis. 

Spring Time; or. Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SoNBT Cox. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OP HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fullg Illustrated, 

African Fefs : or, Chats about oub Animal Fbibnds in Natal^ 
With a Sketch of Kaffib Life. By F. Clinton Pabbt. 

Bnnchy : or, The Childben of Scabsbbook Fabm. By Miss E. C. 
Phillips, Author of " The Orphans," &c. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Aunt Maby's 
Pets. By Miss Mart Hoofeb. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

faiiicy boards, 

Englisli Stmwwelpeter (The): or Pbbtty Stories and Funnt 
Pictures for Little Children. After the 110th Edition of 
the celebrated German Work, Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, 
Twenty-sixth Edition. Twenty-four pages of IllastrationB. 

Loves of Tom Tncker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Th<»cas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Surprising Speotral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Earlt EIistort of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

TnjRwitJTie Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. 

Utile Lessons for Little Leamexs, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatblain. 

Tales of Schocd Life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in ^ven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Gret. 



Two Shillings each. 

Oonfessiona of a Lost Dog (The). Repoi*ted by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbb. with a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
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Two Shillings each — contintied. 

niutcated Piaper Model llAkmr. * By E. Landbllb. 

Bbymai and Flotaxw about Bbbjld, Tba, Suoar, Ckirroir, Ck>AU^ 
AND GfoLD. By William Nbwkan. Seyenty-two HlostrationB. 
Price 2t, plains 8«. Gd. cokmreeL 

*^^ Each Subject may be had Beparately. 6dl plain ; 1«. coloured, 

Soenes of Animal life and Chaiacter, fbom Natubb and 
RsooLLEcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

Sunday Ereningv with Sophia, or Ltttlb Talks on Gbbat 
Sdbjeois. By L. G. Bell. 

Surprising Adventnxes of the Olnmsy Boy Grnsoe (The). By 
Ghables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Oolonred Qlnstrations. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

fully lUuatraUd, 

Angelo; or, Thb Pinb Fobest in the Alps. By Gebaldinb 

E. Jewsbubt. 5th Thousand. 
Annt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salahan. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Wilung Hbabt. By 
M.E.B (Mrs. Gellie). Fifth Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Lived at Gbbenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Hmnble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &c. 

B[tngBton's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 

THE RoTAL GeOBGE. 

Lee's (Mrs. R.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Faooot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 
little lisette, the Obphan of Axsacb. By M.E.6. (Mrs. Gellie). 
Live Toys ; ob. Anecdotes of odb Foub-legged and otheb Pets. 

By Emma Davenpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob my Little Fbiends. By Emilia 
Mabbtatt. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
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Price One Shilling and Sia^ence each, cloth elegant. 

Illustrated, 

Al^rayB Happy, or, AMEODOTEg of Fbux and his Sistsb Serena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Eveiry-Bay ThingB, or Useful Knowledge BESPEonNa the pbin- 
ciPAL Animal, YBOETABLBy and Minebal Substances in 

COMMON USE. 

grmdmamma's Belies, and heb Stobies about them. By E. E. 

BOWBN. 

Happy Holidays : or, Bbothebs and Sistebs at Home. By Emma 
Datenpobt. New and cheaper Edition. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobengb Wilfobd. Author of << Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

'Eingston (W. H. G.) The Heroio Wife; or, The Adtentubes of 
A Family on the Banks of the Amazon, 

little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured^. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. In Plain Language and Large 
Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., 3«. Qd. each ; or in the following 

12 parts, price 4d. each. 

N.B, — Each Tale is complete in itself. 



1. The Killer of Hillbrook: a Bural 

Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor ix a 

Merchantmax. 
8. Hiohael Hale and hia Family in 
Canada. 

4. J<^ Annatnmg, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Australian 

i>HKPHERD. 

6. Life Underground; or Dick, the 

Colliery Bot. 



7. Life on the Coast; or the Little 

Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orj^ians in 

London. 

9. £ariy Days on Board a Kan-of- 

war. 

10. Walter, tiie Foundling: a Tale op 

Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sundyside Farm. 

12. Hohnwood: or, the New Zea> 

LAND Settler. 



Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrayings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of AdTentnre. New and 

cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Christian Elliott: or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 

New and cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Wxecked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot and ras Companion. By the 

Hon. Mr8.DuNDAS. New and cheaper Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRABY. 

m 

New Editions of the Yolnmes in this Series are being issned, and 
other Yolmnes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant^ with coloured frontupiece and title-page^ 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eakdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt SroDDiJBT. 

2. Mn. Leioester's School Br Ghablbs and Mabt Laxb. 
8. The Hiflftory of The RoUiw. Br Mu. Tbdooeb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

6. Keepers Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Last Stoddabt. 

7. Hever Wrong ; or, the Tonng Di^ntant ; & It was only in Fnn. 

8. The life and PerambnlationB of a Monse. 

9. The Son of a Oenins. By Mrs. Hofland.. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. Br Mbs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Br Mss. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or. The Crusaders. Br Mbs. Hofland. 

18. Bight and Wrong. Bt the Author of « Always Happy." 

14. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price (hie Shilling each, in various styles of tinding. 

The Picturesque Primer. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. 

Easy Beading for little Beaders. 

The Nursery Companion. 

These Four Volumes contain about 460 pictures. Each one being 
complete in itself^ and bound in an attractive paper cover. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the ^^ Favourite Picture Booh," 

bound in doth, price 55. 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price I5. boards, I5. Qd. cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is, 6d coloured. 

Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated clotb, I5 plain ; 1«. 6dl coloured. 

Dame Fartlett's Farm. An Account of the Riches she obtained 
by Industry, &o. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 
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One Shilling each^ continued. 

Female Ohzistian Names, and their Teaohingb. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mart E. Bromfibld. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 25. 6d. gilt edges. 

Goody Two Shoes: or The History of Little Margery IVIean- 
WELL IN Rhyme. Fully Blustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown npon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill Ne^ and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 

.Headlong Career (The) and Woefal Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2s. 

Infant's Friend (The) ; or, Easy Reading Lessons for Young 
Children. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss. 

Nine lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, viewed. 

Peter Piper Practical Principles op Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Series. — Juvenile Party— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— Birds' Pio-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— Bhnd Man's Buflf— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of "Mamma's Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth with coloured plates. One Shillinq p/'ch, 

1. Cock Robin. I 3. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 

2. Courtship op Jennt Wren. | 4. House that Jack Built. 

5. Puss in Boots 
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Pries Sxtpsnu earh^ Plain ; One ShUUng, coloured. 

1. Biitidi Axdmili. let Series. 

2. Biitiih Airfmali, 2nd Series. 

1' Fonrfgn Anbnak. let Series. } mnstrated ^Hamwmi 

5. Pkirdgn Anbnak. 2nd Series. \ ^*™- 

6. Foraign Bixdi. 

7. The Fum and its Scenes. 

8. The divertlBg history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Bafl. 

10. mrtory of Josejih. 1 

11. History of Hoses. I ninstrated by Jomr 

12. JAfe of onr Saviour. ( Giuoebt. 
18. lOracles of Christ J 

Sis name was Hero. By the Author of *<The Four Seaatms." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Galoott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price Is. sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Govemeas. 3rd Edit. 2«. cloth ; 2a. 6d., gilt edges. 

My Pretfy Fnsa. lIHth Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price (id. 

The Adventorea of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price 8dL 

The Hare that Found hia Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Gd. 



WOBKS FOB DISTEIBUTION. 

A Woman'a Secret ; or, How to Make Homb Hapft. Thirty-third 
Thousand. ISmo, price 6dl 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman*a Work ; or, How bhb can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Ohapter of Aoddenta ; or. The Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or. Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes. Price 2d. 
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HISTORY. 

Bxitannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Grown 8to. Price 8«. 6d 

Tme Stories fh>m Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Birs. Trimmer's Oondse History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milneb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 6«. cloth. 

Ehymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Viotobia ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issae of 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Ohildren. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 8s. 6d. 

Qftultler'B Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. l6mo, Ss, doth. 

Butler's OutUne Jffiaps, and Eey, or Gkoobafhical and Biooba- 
FHIOAL EzBBOZSBS ; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late Williah Butleb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butleb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 48. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Baored History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THB Tbavels OF St. Paul. By A. T. Whiib. 
Price U. sewed. 

GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Gompendions Grammar, and Philolooical Hand-Book of thb 
English Lanouaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Colqu- 
HOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Ohildren. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of very Young Students. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Grammar. Price Sd, 
Being the first 82 pages of <' Grammar made IntelJigible.'' 
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GRAMMAR— cos/inved 

Darnell, T. PUnbig Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; connsting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Pu-Bing LesBona to each. Price Is. cloth. 

loveohildi, Ibi. The Ohild^s Onmnuyr. 50th Edition. 9d. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or HiNTfl on thb Gcbbbnt I]cfbofhieti]eb 
OF EXPBB88ION IK WBimra AND Speaking. By Pabst 
GwTNNB. Sixteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d sewed; or 
Is. oloth, gilt edges. 

Hurry Hawkins's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his i-i's. Eightii Thousand. Sowed, price 6d. 

Prince of Wales's Primer (The). With 840 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBEBT. Price 6d. 

Darnell, G. Short and Certain Bead to Beading. Being a Series 
Easy Lessons in which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6dL ; or in Four parts, paper 
covers, 1 Jrf. each. 

Sheet Lessons Being Extracts from tie above, printed in very 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets, fid. ; or, 
neatly mounted on boards, Ss, 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Bamell, O. Arithmetio made Intelligible to Ohildren. Being 
a Series of Gradually Advancing Exebcises, intended to 
employ the Reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil ; with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of very young Students. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

♦^* This work may be had in Three parts — Part I., price 6</. 
Part II., price QcL Part III., price 6d. A KEY to Parts 11 
and III., price Is. (Part I. does not require a Key.) 

Oayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. Price 4^. 6^. cloth. The Answers only, 
price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. 8vo, price 
2s. 6d cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 28. Bd. cloth. 
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ABITHMETIO, &Q,— continued. 

Theory and Fractioe of the Uetric System of Weights ai^d 
Meagnres. By Prof. LEOine Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Sewed Is, 

Essentials of C^metry, Plane and Solid (The), as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Morei<l. Kumerons Diagrams. 
2s,j doth. 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Oookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



NEEDLEWORK. 



By the Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for London. 

NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS 

Exhibit, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the formation of Stitches in 

Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 80 x 22 inches. 

Price, 9(/. each; or, mounted on rollers and varnished, 2s. Qd, 



Whip Stitoh for FrillB, and 



and 



1 Sheet 



1 
1 



•f 

M 



Grafting Btookinr Katerial... 1 Sheet 

Stocking Web Stitoh 1 

True MarkiTig Stitoh 1 

Alphabets for ICarking ... 6 
Betting in Gathers or " Stock- 
ing'^ Knotting or Seeding 
CEngUsh Method) ^ ... 1 



It 

M 



Fern or Ooral Stitoh 

Hemmixig, Seaming, 
Stitohing •„ m> 

Button H<ue •.• ••• ••• 

Fisherman's Stitoh for Braid- 
ing Nets ••• ... Ml 

Herring Bone ... 

The Demonstration Frame for Class Teaching, with Special Needle 
and Cord. Price complete, Is. 6d. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appentpx on Simultaneous 
Teaching. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
20 Diagrams. Eleventh Thousand. Price 6d 

Plain Ontting Ont for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Goyemment Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Fifth Thousand. Price la. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

These works are recommended in the published Code of the 
Ecbicational Department, 



* « 



Needlework, Schedule m. Exemplified and Illnstrated. 
Intended for the use of Young Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools.* By Mrs. E. A. Cubtis, a 
former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial Training 
School. Cloth limp, with 30 Illustrations, price Is. 
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"DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Adapted to the Grades of the New Educational Code. 

DARNELL'S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 

16 Nos., 6d. eaoli. 

The fixst ten of which hare, on ereiy alternate line, appropriate and carefiilly- 
written copieB in Fenoil-ooloured Ink, to be first written oyer and then imitated, 
the remaining nnmhers having Blade Heitd-linee for imitation only, the whole 

OBABUALLT ADTAMCXMO PBOlf A 8IMFLS 8TB0KZ TO A 8UPEE10K 8XALL HAKD. 



No. 

1. Elemoitary (Strokes, &c.) 

2. Single Letters. 

8, 4. Jbarge Text (Short Words). 

5. Text, Large Text, and Fignres. 

6. Bound Text, Capitals, and Figures. 

7. Text, Bound and Small, 



No. 

8, 9, 10. Text, Bound, Small, and 

Figures. 
11, 12. Bound, Small, and Figures. 
13, 14. Bound and Small. 
15, 16. Small Hand. 



DARNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPT-BOOES, 

S4 Not., oUoiiff* 3d. eaeb, on tbe same plan; 
or, Superior Paper, Marble CoverBy 4U. eacli. 



No. 

1. Elementary^ (Strokes, ftc.) 

2. Single Letters. 

8, 4. Large Text (Short Words). 

5. Text. Large Text, and Figures. 

6. Text, Bound, and Oapitals. 

7. Bound, Small, and Figures. 

8. Text, Bound, and Figures. 



No. 

9. Bound, Small, and Fignres. 
10, 11. Bound and Small. 
12, 13, 15. Bound, Small, and Figures. 
14. Bound and Small. 
16 to 20. Small Hand. 
21. Ornamental Hands. 
22 to 24. Ladies' Angular Writing. 



DARNELL'S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS, 

16 Nos.» Sd. eacb, on tbe same plan. 

If.B, — Cotitents same as ** Post Copy-Books." 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
Le BaMllard: an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbbnoh Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Lee Jennes Namteiun, on Petits Oontes Morauz. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Srd Edition. 28. cloth. 
Pictorial Frencli Grammar (The). For the use of Children. By 

Mabin db la Votb With 80 Illus. Royal 16mo, la. ed. oloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's Frmoh Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is, 

Dor SchwatEor, or Thb Prattleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Languasre. Sixteen lUustrations. Price 2& cloth. 

GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, LONDON. 



